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CHAPTER VI. 

A Day at Thornley Hall. 

" Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 
For the lesson thou hast taught ! 

Thus at the flaming forge of life. 
Our fortunes must he wrought ; 

Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 
Each huming deed and thought/' 

Our Atlantic excursion had greatly lessened 
the interval that should subsist ere we set 
out for Cambridge. Still, as the period ap- 
proached^ my uncle became more and more 
averse to the idea of losing us even for a time. 
He was one of those rare individuals however^ 
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who seldom or never allowed their inclinations 
to interfere with their convictions of duty ; and 
much as he desired our society, a wish that 
was every way reciprocated, it never induced 
him to postpone the day of our departure. 
Every preparation went on the same as if 
nothing could possibly intervene to render it of 
no effect. 

"Just fourteen days, my children,'^ he 
observed, for thus he commonly addressed us, 
*' intervene ere you leave for Cambridge. I found 
the time sadly long during your marine excur- 
sion, but this absence must be of still greater 
continuance.*' 

"What, if we were to remain whqre we 
are,'* said Perkins ; " I'll warrant we'll not lag 
behind in any desirable acquirement." 

" I feel assured of that," replied my uncle ; 
" fixlly certain a.m I, whether you go or whether 
you stay, that nothing shall be omitted of those 
things the acquisition of which renders a man 
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conspicuous among his fellows. I have no 
partiality for public schools or a college life; 
with much that is good, these institutions con- 
tain a great deal that is indi&rent, not to say 
positively bad. They are a counterpart there* 
fore, so much the .more faithful, of the world 
we live in — its vices, follies, its redeeming 
virtues and its excellencies. We cannot so 
readily realize in seclusion, the advances of 
which we are capable: we might grow into 
• correct automatons, but should probably fail to 
display many of the generous impulses, much 
of the self-devotion and manly promptitude so 
desirable in the various contingencies of life. 
If one could live for ever, in the company of 
those we loved; free from contact with the 
busy, bustling, and too frequently, vicious ele- 
ments of society, then, isolation were my choice. 
Neither the world we live in however, our own 
destination, nor the exigencies of society, per- 
mit this. I am therefore, perhaps erroneously, 
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of opinion^ that once our principles are pro- 
perly formed, we should be thrown betimes, 
into the company of our fellows. But without 
fitting preparation^ the risk on exposure is 
great : some may escape, but others must 
often become victims to the snares, the treach- 
eries, the deceits with which they are sure to be 
surrounded. As regards you my children, 
however, your convictions are too settled, and 
your force of character too decided, to permit 
you to be readily swayed by the worthless and 
the debauched with whom you may come in 
contact/' 

Perkins' admiration of my uncle amounted 
to veneration, and he expressed the sense he 
entertained of his worth in a manner conform- 
able to his character. 

*^ Sir,'' said he, raising my uncle's hand to his 
lips, while his eyes glistened with the dew of 
affection, ^'you have been pleased to form a 
high opinion of us — of your nephew I mean." 
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'* And o( you too/' interposed my uncle. " I 
can never Sir/' said Perkins, now thoroughly 
excited — '^ never repay you for your too great 
kindness. What could induce you so to ex- 
tend your boundless generosity to an orphan, a 
stranger like myself?'' 

^'Because/' resumed my uncle, "apart from 
my nephew's favourable and most just report, I 
perceive that in thee which more than justifies 
thea£fectionate regard which we jointly entertain. 
And you Charles,'' said he, looking over at me, 
'^would not be what I believe, and in truth know 
you to be, were you ever to abandon this high- 
minded youth to a world with which he is so 
ill adapted to struggle." I was about to re- 
spond, but Perkins greatly agitated, and 
covering his eyes with his hands, left the 
apartment. 

" Alas," said my uncle, ^* that lad is not for 
this world. His firagile and excitable tempera- 
ment, even apart from the risk of actual disease. 
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is little fitted to sustain the burning energy of a 
mind like his.' Never, never forsake him 
Charles — cherish him, the faithful youth, even 
as the apple of thine eye : but much I fear 
me, he is not long destined to enjoy thy foster- 
ing care." 

I was anxious almost to tears, when I heard 
my uncle's forebodings, for I loved Perkins as 
a brother. 

'* Why, dear Sir," I thus addressed him ; 
'*why do you dread so terrible a catas- 
trophe 7" 

*' I have no single specific grounds/' was the 
rejoinder, "but many general ones. His mother, 
as thou knowest, if not his father, perished of 
that fell disease — consumption. To this, it is 
probable, he inherits a predisposition. His 
slight, though graceful person, along with the 
excessive tension of his faculties, seems ill cal- 
culated to insure immunity .'' 

I hastened after Perkins : he had retired to his 
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apartment. I knocked gently; a low Toiee 
bade me enter. 

^^Perkins^'^ said I when seated beside him; 
and when I had taken his long thin fingers^ 
white and soft as womans' in my own, ** how 
fiires it with you?*^ 

'' Better now dear friend, thanks for your 
inquiry: but your uncle's kindness had so 
unnerved me — I was so unprepared for such 
unmerited — " 

^' Nay now/' said I, putting my hand on his 
lips, " do not say unmerited/' 

^'I will not when you ask ; but my emotions 
were such, that I could not refrain from tears. 
Now, will you not excuse — will not your dear 
good uncle excuse me ? I can bear up as you 
have seen, against unkindnesa without flinch- 
ing ; but such attentions melt me to the heart, 
and render me no longer master of myself.'' 

'* See here," said he with a mournful smile ; 
'< you are my only confidant, the only one I 
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ever had, and,'* sighing deeply, '*the only one I 
ever shall or can have in this world/* It 
was a letter traced in a female hand, carefully 
yet imperfectly folded, and thus began. 

" Sir, my mother heard — we all heard, with 
great concern, of your falling into the sea when 
coming home, and that Mr. Charles had saved 
your precious life by swimming after you. My 
mother desires me to assure you, dear Mr. 
Edward, how glad she is, indeed, we are all so 
glad, that you escaped. And we do hope you will 
try to avoid so great a calamity in future. My 
mother has made a cream cheese, and I a sweet 
cake such as you used to like, before you should 
go to college ; and perhaps Sir, you will drive 
through our village on your way and call for 
them. And I forgot to add, my mother hopes 
God will bless and preserve you as I do, dear 
Mr. Perkins. She would have written, but has 
not lately held a pen ; and says it is a small 
return for me to make for your good, kind 
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instructions^ and I am glad to do so. There is 
slip of myrtle from my garden, and some of 
the vervain which you loved. And dear Sir, 
farewell;^' here a word or so, was erased, 
'^ Ellen Fanshawe/' 

The dear girl had enclosed the leaves which 
shed their fragrance as they fell. *' You are for- 
tunate,'^ said I, with a few other of those mean- 
ingless nothings which young men are wont to 
use on such occasions. f> 

Perkins laid his hand on my arm, and with 
a seriousness almost bordering on solenmity, 
observed — **Dear Charles, forbear. If there 
be aught worthy of veneration in this sin- 
stricken world, it is the first gush of virgin affec- 
tion, unconscious even to itself, of its aims and 
purposes — ^pure, untainted, almost holy — ah, 
profane it not ! It is as a gleam from paradise, 
the dying ray of summer's sun, the violet's 
odour, the rushing chords of sweetest harmony : 
nay it is each and all united, more than all, 
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unimaginable, inexplicable, unspeakable^ save 
to those who experience it ; it is itself alone 
— it is love ! But/' he added with a melting 
pathos of voice and expression that shall never 
leave my ears or cease to vibrate in my heart, 
'* the innocent graceful Ellen can never, never 
be mine — no maiden may share her couch with 
me, for — for, and words of piercing anguish 
smote my ears, I shall die/' 

Here, the poor forlorn youth, and yet not 
forlorn, for I loved him in my soul, fell on my 
neck, and vented afresh, his pent-up emotions 
in a gush of bitterest tears. 

That day my uncle was if possible, more 
than usually kind and affectionate. There were 
just the three of us at dinner; any addition 
imless indeed that of Mr. Power, and it so fell 
out that be did join us before the evening closed, 
would have been a sort of sacrilege to our feel- 
ings. And we sat and talked like wanderers on 
this mighty earth abiding for a few short mo- 
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ments together, all conscious of the brief tenure 
of mortal existence, and the speedy fruition of 
eternity. 

"When we survey this fidr world/' observed 
my uncle, '^ and think upon its green hills and 
sunny slopes ; the umbrageous woods, the gush- 
ing rills, and mighty streams; the soft warm 
winds and destroying hurricane ; the flowers, 
the plants, the minerals — even the inani- 
mate stocks aiid stones, we experience a 
yearning towards the place of our nativity, our 
mother earth, the common birthplace of so 
many hopes and fears, joys and sorrows, as 
well as a strong reluctance to depart/' 

'^ It is even so/' said Perkins, ^^yet the sun 
cannot shine on us for ever, nor the birds sing, 
nor the flowers blow. When as yet a child, 
the son of a neighbour was carried off by one 
of the diseases incident to infancy. The poor 
little darling lay composed and tranquil as if 
sleeping and smiling on his bier. What — is 
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this death I whispered to myself of which the 
people speak ? It is very like sleep^ yet, if 
this little boy sleep^ why does he not awaken ; 
he has already slept a long time ? Then I saw 
the body placed in a dark box^ and laid in a deep 
recess that was dug in the soil; and there 
was a sound of sobbing and wailing^ as tbe 
earth rattled over the box^ while one of solemn 
aspect came forward and spake. Soon the 
opening was closed up, and men made a sort 
of hillock above, and covered it with green 
turf. And in a short time, all the people went 
away, and left this little child with its beautiful 
and smiling face, lying alone in the cold damp 
clay. Then I wondered exceedingly, and felt 
sick at heart, I hardly knew wherefore or why. 
After a while, an old man with white and 
silvery hair, came up and took me on his knee, 
spoke to me and comforted me. 

'^ The little child whom they put in the 
ground, and whom thou sawest a short while 
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ago lying silent and stilly yet with a smile on 

his lips, is not entirely dead. He is not all 

dead, he said^ as I looked up • with wondering | 

eyes at his hoary locks and fiirrowed face ; he 

is not all dead, but his body only. His soul 

lives, and here he kissed my forehead — that part 

which thinks, and feels, and loves, and can never 

die. He whom you saw but a little ago, with 

the last sweet smile on his innocent face, no ! 

longer thinks and feels in the grave, but is a 

glad and joyous spirit, sporting with others t 

outnumbering far the sands that line the ocean ' 

strand, or basking in the sunshine, not the 

sunshine that illumines these poor skies, but 

the sunshine which without let or stay, lights 

up eternity. He is not dead, but gone to a 

better place, where all must shortly follow 

him. 

" And I kissed the old man's wrinkled cheeks, 
and patted them with my hand, and nestled in 
his bosom, for I was comforted exceedingly. 
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And now he rose and bidding Almighty God to 

bless me, went away leaning on his sta^ for 

he was very old. In a few days I went to see 

him, for he had asked me to come, but he was 

already dead. And there was a smile on his 

lips also, and his hands were joined as if in 

prayer. I knew the meaning of that smile, and 

« 
although I wept, they were not wholly tears of 

sorrow, for I recollected all, and ever shall, what 

the old man said. Then I kissed his cold still 

cheek, for I was not afraid, and I saw him no 

more.^' 

^^What you have so beautifully narrated/' 

rejoined my uncle, " is pretty much the history 

of the doubts, the hopes, the fears, the anxieties 

which beset every breast not wholly eaten up 

by the cares and slavery of the world. We all 

desire to reconcile the known and visible with 

the unknown and invisible — to obtain some 

insight into existence beyond the grave, which 

however dimly perceived by us, doubtless does 
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not hinder those who enjoy it, from looking upon 
UB here. Every where the human mind attempts 
some actual palpable representation of unknown 
entities, though often gross and obvious, still 
not the less affecting^ according to the culture 
of those who essay the task. These crude 
imaginings once projected, descend to posterity, 
and become the azure pinions of the dwellers 
in Elysium ; as well as the molten bitumen, the 
rocks, and the rugged investiture of those 
supposed to haunt the dreary realms df Tarta- 
rus.'* 

" I am free to confess,** said Mr. Power, " the 
material tendency, unless duly corrected, of some 
portions of our ecclesiastical discipline. The 
church to which I belong, has had to deal with 
men in the lowest stages of civilization— often 
wholly devoid of it ; and short of appeals to 
the senses, which judiciously or otherwise, she 
deemed it expedient to make, it would have 
been almost impossible to have induced such to 
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relinquish the pagan superstitions and practices 
of their ancestors. Sometimes one was en- 
grafted on the other ; and forms first adopted 
as matter of expediency, were afterwards con- 
tinued from necessity. And much I fear that 
our lofty cathedrals — the gorgeous equipments 
of our devotional ritual — the incense, the 
images — the pictures, and the music — the ap- 
peals in fine, in every direction to the senses 
— to the imagination in place of the heart, have 
tended to the prejudice of those more exalted 
feelings and conceptions in which vital religion 
essentially consists. Some with bigoted adhe- 
rence would retain for ever what was begun 
out of convenience ; and which convenience, 
if no higher motive, might again reject. And 
fain would I hope that purified and regenerated, 
the communion of which I am an humble 
member, might once more take an efficient and 
active part in conducting men from birth to 
death, from time to eternity." 
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" Could we be certain^'' I interposed^ of meet- 
ing our firiends hereafter" — here Perkins' hand 
grasped mine — '' of seeing the dear familiar face, 
the friendly look^ the loving smile^ it would be 
a priceless satisfaction. But, ah to part, and 
know not where or when, if ever^ we shall meet 
— that is the living misery !'' 

" My dear young friends/' said Mr. Power, 
turning to Perkins and myself, ^' there is scope 
for neither grief nor fear. So surely as God 
lives — so surely as this heart throbs and pulses 
in my bosom, so surely do we meet again! 
How, or in what manner, are problems which 
infinite wisdom has not deigned to solve. Can 
I foi^etmy mother's kiss or my fathers smile? 
Both lie cold and mouldering in their grass- 
grown graves; but I shall meet them again. 
Yes, gracious Heaven,*' he exclaimed with 
clasped hands, and eyes turned upward, all un- 
conscious of our presence, ^' I shall meet them 
again. And thou too, precious image of the 
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lost, jet unforgotteD^" taking a miniature from 
his bosom and fixedly gazing at it. All at once 
he started, looked hurriedly and timidly around, 
then thrust back the picture to its concealment. 
*^ But what should I dread ?'* he resumed; "you 
are my friends, and can have no wish to pry 
into the secrets of the unfortunate. One day 
perhaps, you may know all, but not now— no, 
not now.^' 

He remained a little while silent as if buried 
in thought, and then exclaimed — ^^ To what end 
had the Deity revealed our condition hereafter? 
Harassed by the vicissitudes of Ufe, the endless 
cares and casualties of our lot, would we not 
have turned longing looks to the place of rest 
whither so many are bound ? Would we not in 
every trouble and dif&culty have been tempted 
to snap the fragile cord which binds us to ex- 
istence, in order to rejoin those loving ones 
— ^to gain that freedom from mortal anxieties, 
that escape firom the endless demands of the 
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day vesture ^hich covers us^ and wbich we are 

assured awaits us in eternity? Who would 

bide here a prey to ever-wearing troubles— to 

sorrows never ceasing, ever increasing — to po» 

verty, hatred^ contempt, malice, if he could only 

clearly perceive the haven of perpetual rest, and 

the fond hands of those who had gone before, 

beckoning ever onward ? Oh, doubt it not, we 

shall meet again, shall join once more, those dear 

ones wliom we lose but for a space ; and there 

enjoy a communion which shall be interrupted 

neither by tide nor time. What though that i 

futurity be hidden, it is still there— though un* \ 

seen, it is still felt — though covered with a veil \ 

which no human hand can lift, there is a comer 

open, so that we might not wholly faint and 

perish during the long and weary pilgrimage 

which we have to tread between the cradle and 

the grave/' 

All this, and more than tongue could well re- 
coimt or pen do justice to, was said by Mr. 
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Power. Never had his pale and speaking 
countenance^ or his dark and lustrous eye, 
appeared so expressive. His attitudes, his 
language, were at once earnest and impressive. 
He was wrapt up, carried away by his subject. 
At times, he half rose from his seat, or stood 
entirely up. His arms, sometimes one, some- 
times both, were stretched out before him. 
Anon, he directed them upwards, as if appeal- 
ing to consummate wisdom— then, towards the 
lofty windows through which grey clouds might 
be seen drifting across the troubled sky, as if 
anxious, had it been possible, to dive into the 
recesses and pierce the secrets of infinity. 
Thou mightest have been mistaken, but ah, thou 
wast a sweet and gentle teacher — music thrilled 
in thy manly voice — persuasion hung upon thy 
tongue ! Days that never can return, whither 
are ye sped — companions whom on this side 
eternity I can meet no more — Uncle, Perkins, 
Power, whither have ye gone ? 
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Thus conversing^ the evening wore on^ and 

the midnight hour approached unperceived^ 

unreckoned^ ere we were conscious of the 

lapse of time. How soothing the voice of 

friendship — how pleasant the intercourse which 

is based on fellowship of the heart and soul ? 

Few occurrences could be more fortuitous 

than the social reunion of my uncle, Mr. Power, 

Perkins, and myself; yet things were said 

and emotions experienced, which were never to 

be forgotten. 

Proceeding to leave the apartment, Mr. 
Power having already departed, my foot struck 
on some hard substance on the floor. My 
attention was attracted ; I stooped to examine 
the impediment. Holding it carelessly to the 
lights it was seen to be the miniature of a lady, 
doubtless the same which Mr. Power had taken 
out, and which, owing to haste or inadvertence, 
had been detached from its fastenings. It 
was secured to a long chain of black and 
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braided hair^ the golden clasp connecting 
which had given way. The face was that of 
a female, Spanish or Italian: the native 
of some southern clime — the oval featuresj 
olive complexion, and long eyelashes, had 
apparently been faithfully rendered. The 
painter had done more ; he had limned a mouth 
of great firmness and decision, yet of exquisite 
sweetness, and in perfect correspondence with 
the noble and intellectual countenance. The 
expression was that of one who seemed to look 
to another for the solution of a question, mixed 
with anxiety and doubt as to the reply. Perkins 
had involuntarily joined me in the momentary 
scrutiny, for it was no more. My uncle 
simply declined looking, saying he did not wish 
to penetrate knowingly, into the secrets of 
another. 

*' It is a lady I perceive, from your remarks ; 
doubtless the portrait of some former object of 
Mr. Power's preference, and memorial of his 
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affection, Tou tseem surprised he added ; but 
you may recollect that many have joined the 
ministry of the church of which he is a member 
who previously filled very different situations in 
the busy world/' 

Our conversation long afler the usual 
hour of retirement naturally turned on the 
remarkable occurrence already related. We 
felt at a loss whether to send the picture 
by a trusty messenger, and had wrapped it up 
for that purpose, or wait for Mr. Power's 
return, which would likely take place so soon 
as he had discovered liis loss. In eiSect, while 
we spoke, he was announced. 

"Gentlemen,'* said he, '*I arrive in much 
agitation and distress of mind, under the 
impression of having lost the miniature, 
priceless to me, which I casually drew out 
to night. I have sought for it carefully, but 
in vain, along the path which leads to my 
residence, and ventured to return in the 
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faint hope that I might have left it here/' 
In a moment^ the much-cherished portrait 
was placed in his hands, and having fer- 
vently kissed it twice or thrice, he thus 
began. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
Father Power's Story. 

" The mossy marbles rest, 
On lips that be bath prest 

In their bloom : 
And the names be loved to bear, 
Have been carred for many a year, 

On the tomb.'' 

^^ You will not be scandalized dear friends, at 
my devotion towards this poor relic of departed 
excellence. She, of whose lineaments it is the 
too faithful counterpart, has long been immured 
in the tomb. Yes, Isabel, the monumental 
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marble has sealed thy eloquent lips for ever ; 
but not purer and fairer is that white marble, 
than was the heart it covers, or the mind which 
has found fitting converse with angels in 
eternity. 

'' I am the youngest son of Irish parents, of 
noble descent. The means of our family were 
greatly impaired by the reckless prodigality of 
our ancestors, and continual forfeitures to the 
EngUsh crown. The oldest son remained at 
home to uphold our ancient line, but the re- 
mainder of my brothers, to the number of five, 
sought employment in foreign service ; and 
having by dint of hard fighting, arrived at vari- 
ous grades of promotion, severally perished, 
some in the field, others after impaired health, 
one excepted, who had found refuge in Spain. 

'^ With me my fond parents, more especially 
my mother, would in no wise consent to part. 
I was the son of their old age. My oldest 
brother had an abode and pursuits of his own ; 
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almost all their joys and cares therefore^ were 
centred in me. Their darling project was that 
I should enter the church ; and they trusted^ 
through foreign connexions and my own merit, 
that I might arrive at consideration and dignity 
therein. From temperament and inclination of 
a studious tum^ I had no hesitation in com- 
mencing the preliminary studies incumbent on 
those who entertained the destination which my 
parents designed. I thus spent some years in a 
degree of isolation sufficiently &vourable to con- 
templative meditation and those habits of re- 
flection which have never since abandoned me. 

^^ Our residence was on the western coast of 
my native island, close by the sea. Methinks I 
still hear the booming surges ringing in my ears 
— still behold the long heaving waves of the 
Atlantic, as they rolled majestically towards the 
shore. Here many a day I used to sit in 
dreamy solitude, watching the ever-varying 
moods of the ocean — the far-off horizon where 
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the sun-burnished clouds used to play, wonder- 
ing and marvelling at what might lie beyond. To 
others it might have proved a dreary waste ; to 
me irrespective of my youth and freedom from 
every care, it induced a sense of delicious quiet 
and repose which I still look back to with 
satisfaction. 

" Father Constantine ray aged preceptor, vi- 
sited me almost daily. He was delighted with 
my docility ; and as he stroked my boyish head 
assured my well-pleased parents of my un- 
doubted advancement in the church. Educated 
in the Irish College at Rome, besides being a 
profound mathematician and logician, he was 
well versed in the ancient dialects of Greece and 
Rome, as well as the more modern ones of 
France, Spain, and Italy. All these his ac- 
quirements he laboured to impart ; and the more 
he strove, the greater, for I may now say it 
without stain of vanity, did my ready proficiency 
prove. At length, more than satisfied with 
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my progress, the venerable ecclesiastic called 

my parents aside, and addressed them as 

follows. 

' Tour son^ it were mijust to him and to you to 

delay the confession, is now fiiUy competent to 
commence the more arduous studies of his 
devout calling. Tou have already signified 
your preference for the college of Salamanca on 
the score of his brother's residence in Spain. 
It is well. To that illustrious seminary let him 
at once repair. Thoroughly imbued with sacred 
lore, and well prepared for his holy office, he 
will there I doubt not, be duly provided and 
cared for/ 

*' Here the good priest was visibly afiected. 
He was averse to part with so promising a 
pupil ; but God's will, he said, should be done. 
He lies buried in the chancel of a ruined abbey : 
I have since visited the spot. The base of the 
tottering wall is washed by the ever-surging sea ; 
and the sighing winds which he loved so wePi 
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to hear, sing fitting requiem round his 
grave. 

^' Bitter were the tears which my parents 
shed ere my departure. The day before^ my 
father led me to the summit of a riven tower 
that surmounted our time*worn residence. 

* Son/ he exclaimed, * far as the eye can 
reach, the land on every side, once belonged to 
the sept (yPower. Now,' said he, while his 
once sonorous voice sunk into the feeble wail 
of helpless age, ' hardly enough remains, for our 
meagre sustenance. Son, if it be in thee, re^ 
trieve the broken fortunes of our line. This 
was the charge to all my children as they 
severally departed, never to return ; and now I 
pass it to thee, my youngest and my last.' 

^^ Having thus said, he handed me a small 
bag of gold sufficient to defray my expenses, 
scantily gleaned by curtailing our humble outlay. 
Father Cbnstantine furnished me with letters to 
the heads of colleges and others, in the Spanish 
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town to which I was about to proceed; and 
moreover a declaration of my linei^e^ acquire- 
ments, and destination. Loaded with the bless- 
ings of all, I took shipping in a smaU sailing 
vessel that left a neighbouring town, for Cadiz. 
The lamentations of my sorrowing relatives still 
smite my heart. Their long-cherished visions 
were never realized; but they are gone to a 
land where the heads of their stricken race have 
met them on the strand, and where faithfiil 
kerns perchance, renew their fealty once more ! 
^Afler a due interval, I reached my destination, 
and lost no time in leaving the vessel and setting 
out on my journey. It was however, necessary 
to ascertain my brother's actual address, a matter 
of no great difficulty, since Don Jos^ Power 
as he was termed, enjoyed a situation of trust 
in the Spanish service. I proceeded therefore, 
through Seville, Cordova, and Toledo to Madrid, 
where I found him residing in a spacious suite 
of apartments in the principal street of the city. 
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He was surprised to see me, but embraced 
me with great cordiality inquiring into my 
views and intentions in coming to Spain. Oc* 
casionally, we received intelligence as to his 
whereabouts, but he had heard very infrequently 
from home, and was almost in the dark as re- ' 
garded our precise position and prospects. 
Nothing therefore, could surpass his astonish- 
ment when he understood that it was my inten- 
tion to enter the church. 

* The church, * he responded — ' are there not 
enough in the church already ? Monks, friars, 
priests of every order and denomination, swarm 
throughout this country, and in fact, constitute 
a large proportion of the inhabitants. They 
have nothing to do, and they do nothing, except 
chaunt the endlessly-recurring formularies of 
their lazy ritual, or perhaps beg. In our native 
land, our clergy are few and oppressed, they are 
however virtuous and laborious; here on the 
contrary, every tenth man is a priest or fills 
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some ecclesiastical office. No, the plagues of 
Pharaoh were a trifle compared with the sacer- 
dotal swarms that haunt the Spanish provinces ; 
and who, while they neither follow nor are fitted 
for any productive pursuit, prove an incredible 
tax on the labour of others/ 

** I was mortified — I was shocked. I had 
heard the most flourishing accounts of the pro- 
sperity of the Catholic church in Spain, Portugal, 
Italy^ and elsewhere, but was utterly unaware 
of the abuses which had crept into it. I was 
indeed, astounded at the multitudes of bare- 
headed, shaven monks who abounded in every 
thoroughfare, and who continually importuned 
for alms. I had not been led to expect this at 
home, any more than the profanation of bones 
and other remains of the dead, endowed with 
reputed miraculous efficacy, and hung up in 
every church. I was amazed at the strict ob- 
servance of outward religious rites, and the 
habitual violation of almost every real religious 
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obligation ; an incongruity as I had afterwards 
occasion to learn, not confined to Spain nor to 
the catholic creed. The lofty cathedrals how- 
ever, with the pompous ceremonial maintained 
therein, and the display so much at variance with 
the penitence required of an humble contrite 
heart, powerfully impressed my senses and af- 
fected my imagination. And when I heard the 
mighty organs peal, and the choral voices of the 
singers ; inhaled the scattered incense, and 
beheld the lights, the glitter, and the ornament, 
I confess that I was carried away and knew not 
where I was. 

'^ I tiurned to my brother, and in the pleni- 
tude of my new-bom zeal — alas, how soon do 
germs of arrogance and fanaticism, spawn of 
Satan, spring up in the heart, rebuked him for 
what I had heard him utter. I hoped, I said^ 
that the noted laxity of his profession, and his 
long residence abroad, had not subdued his 
respect for, or lessened his belief in our holy 
religion ? 
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'^The honest soldier breathed high— his 
colour went and came — ^he was reluctant to be 
angry, yet found it difficult to refrain. 

'^ ' Listen/ said he, at length ; ' I am no dis- 
sembler, still less/ and here he crossed him- 
self devoutly, 'an unbeliever. When you have 
lived as long in the busy world as I have done, 
you will learn to distinguish between grimace 
and reality — ^between the bigot, the hypocrite, 
the fanatic, and the true believer. I have not 
been a soldier of fortune, or lived in so many 
services for nothing. There are some who call 
themselves soldiers — aye, some of high name 
and standing, to whom the distaff and spindle 
had been more fitting implements than the 
sword ; and there are those of cunning heart, 
and wily vindictive eye, to whom religion is 
but a cloak, and the profession of it a snare to 
the simple, the timid, the ignorant, as well as a 
lure to those who best may work their unhal- 
lowed purposes. I have heard of, aye, and wit- 
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nessed in this land and elsewhere, deeds done 
in the name and under the semblance of religion, 
which, were I to recount them, would make 
your young heart tremble, and the blood curdle 
in your veins. But enough of this — ^are we not 
brothers ? My house, my purse, my all are at 
your command. I have not much to spare, but 
plenty to share ; stay with me as long as you 
will. Here you may see something of life in 
Spain. My connections are numerous, and I am 
able to introduce you into the best society. If 
you will adopt the profession of arms which 
your fine figure and excellent bearing would 
well suit, my interest would suffice to procure 
you a respectable appointment ; whence in due 
time, you would unquestionably rise to station if 
not opulence. If however, you are determined 
to turn priest, why let it be so, but meanwhile 
abide with me for a time. Consider how long 
it is since I had the gratification of meeting any 
of my relatives ; perhaps you are the last whom 
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I shall ever see. Think also, how recent is your 
arrival in this country, and how desirable it is 
that you should obtain some insight into the 
ways and manners of the people, ere you bury 
yourself for ever, in the gloomy recesses of the 
cloister/ 

^^ I was already sufficiently disposed to love 
my brother ; but his manly, open, affectionate 
demeanour would have rendered it impossible 
to do otherwise. Had I remembered the advice 
of Father Constantine, I should have proceeded 
at once to Salamanca. The snares of the world 
he said, might assail me ; better to flee than to 
stay — to fly than to resist. But youth vainly 
flatters itself with immunity in the dangerous 
hour of trial ; like the insect however, which 
essays to quaff the honied draught, in which 
myriads have perished, it returns again and 
again, till like it with clogged wings and 
fettered limbs, it sinks never to emerge. How 
many after pangs would it not have spared 
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— wretchedness^ suffering, eventual destruction 
to others, and that lengthening chain which I 
drag ever after me, and to which time but forges 
new links while I remain in the world V^ 

Here Father Power's agitation became ex- 
treme. His broad chest worked and heaved, 
his nostrils rose and fell. He hid his face in 
his hands, but the tremor of his frame betrayed 
the struggle within. At length, becoming 
more composed, he resumed his narrative as 
before. 

<< We are all I suppose at some period or 
other, more or less vain: at any rate, when 
attired in the gay Spanish costume of the day, 
and accompanying my martially-arrayed brother 
to a tertulia, I could not help surveying my 
person with some degree of complacency, even 
when placed in comparison with his lordly port, 
and breast covered with orders and decorations, 
insignia of merit from the different sovereigns 
under whom he had served. 
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^ You are a brave youth/ he observed, ^ and 
ought to be a soldier/ I said nothing, but mj 
exterior certainly excited ideas which till 
then, had never found admission into mj 
bosom. 

^' Every one who has been in Spain or knows 
any thing of the habits of the people, is aware 
that the principal in-door society is arranged 
through the medium of evening meetings or 
conversations, known under the designation of 
tertuUas. At these, the barbarous excesses in 
eating and drinking perpetrated in northern 
regions, are never witnessed. A little fruit, 
iced water, or similar slight refection, and that 
principally for the ladies, is all that is made use 
of. The evening is spent in conversation, 
music, and the dance. Held on stated nights 
by every family, once admitted, you return as 
often as you please ; and if you choose, can visit 
three or four in the comrse of an afternoon. 
The perfect ease, the courtesy of manner, and 
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the unintermitting flow of conversation in one 
of the most gracious dialects in the world, 
confer a charm on these social reunions which 
those who have experienced it can never 
forget. 

^' I accompanied my brother to several of these 
assemblies during the same afternoon. Perfect 
master of the language^ and quite at home as 
to the usages of the people, he was every where 
received with affectionate regard. The Sefiors 
conversed with him on politics and the news of 
the day, the Sefioras and Sefioritas on those 
thousand airy nothings which constitute at once 
the charm and the essence of their discourse. 
I was delighted — I was enraptured. 

* Is not this better,' my brother laughingly 
observed, on our way as I had supposed home- 
ward, * than the musty tomes of the Fathers, 
or the bare white walls of the Seminario at 
Salamanca ?' 

" I was silent. The father of mischief had 
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whispered evil into my heart; or^ why do I 

rave, the natural mclinations and tendencies of 

youth^ not sufficiently bent on its destination^ 

and turned further aside by the facilities now 

thrown in my way, necessarily led me in a new 

and difierent direction. I could weep to think 

of it, yet why ? I enjoyed delicious emotions 

till then unexperienced, but was guilty of no 

mortal sin ; and my errors, have they not been 

sufficiently expiated?" Here as he spoke, an 

involuntary movement displayed a hair-cloth 

shirt, and the links of an iron chain worn round 

the waist, the penance of many years. 

** We are not going home then? I accosted 
my relative5 as he turned in a direction different 
from that which led to our residence. 

'Not yet, hermano mio; not yet brother 
mine.' 

'^ There was nothing remarkable in the house 
which we now approached ; yet every stonei and 
every interstice from the roof-tree to the groun d 
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is still impressed upon my memory. The 
family which we were about to visit resided on 
the first floor. Casements were open as we 
oame near; there was a flutter of mantillas on 
the balcony, and the chords of a guitar fell 
softly on the ear. 

^^We had almost reached the entrance when 
a head was seen for a moment, and a voice 
whose passing sweetness I caix never forget, was 
heard to utter in what seemed the language of 
paradise : • aqui vieue, here he comes 5 but not 
alone.' And we did come ; we ascended the 
stair ; knocked, and found prompt admittance. 

'* Having made the ordinary salutations, my 
brother as before, introduced me to the master 
and mistress of the mansion, who received me 
with a * bienvenido Sefior.' Conversation com- 
menced 5 I had time to breathe, and to look 
around. Besides ourselves and a few young 
persons of both sexes, there were one or two ec- 
clesiastics of rank, the family confessor, some 
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officer83 and the ordinaij inmates of the esta- 
blishment. Among these last, was a young 
girl attired in black silk^ the mantilla^ the usual 
national costume^ and the fan. She had not 
more than reached the period of early adoles- 
cence, and her dark eyes were fixed on me with 
inquiring gaze. Her glance met mine; I 
blqshed — I was not too old to blush then, and 
she turned aside with some confusion. It 
is easy to learn to love. Young hearts need 
little fuel : to see and to love, with them, is 
often the same. 

'* Dofia Isabel was somewhat taller than the 
generality of her country-women, whose stature 
we should esteem low : her hands, her feet, her 
waist, her shoulders were of exquisite propor- 
tions; her movements and short quick step, 
personified grace. Of faultless symmetry when 
quiescent^ her features when illumined by in- 
tellect or passion, were fraught with an expres- 
sion which it were difficult to describe, but 
impossible to forget. 
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" The officers displayed the usual frank bear- 
ing of their profession ; as for the ecclesiastics, 
they were at once, replete, mild, indolent. 
Nothing had ever occurred to rouse their drowsy 
ardour ; and their torpid lives spent in the 
dreamy routine of their secure position, were 
passed almost without a thought. Not so, the 
family confessor ; he was meagre, austere, taci- 
turn. He seemed ever brooding; but the 
subject of his speculations few cared to divine, 
fewer still, to inquire. He was one of those 
remarkable men who, once seen, are not to be 
forgotten. The impression which the Padre 
Antonio produced on me, was purely painful. 
'Who is this boy,' for already I knew some 
Spanish, I could hear him whisper my host ? 
'Oh, brother of Don Jose.' He then ap- 
proached, inquired how long I had been in 
Madrid — ^what I thought of it, and other 
questions, in terms of polished courtesy, which» 
although they surprised me not a little, failed 
to reconcile me to the speaker. 
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^^ Somehow^ in the course of those mutations 
of position which take place in an apartment 
where the people are constantly coming and 
going, I found myself next Dofia Isabel. Tes, 
the hem of her garment touched me ; I could 
discern the rise and fall of her bosom, the 
faultless perfection of her person, and feel her 
breath, which as she spoke, was wafted towards 
my cheek. 

'[Does the Sefior dance?' she inquired in 
sweet Castilian accents. ^ No,' I repeated 
'would that I could!' *And why so anxious?' 
* I feel so,' I replied — ' never did 1 think of 
the matter before/ 

' Are you serious about such a trifle ? Now, 
you can try. See, they are forming— you have 
only to walk through it;' and before I well 
knew how, I was standing beside her on the 
floor. These courteous people went through 
their parts with their usual well-bred propriety. 
No eye save hers, apparently regarded me ; and 
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knitatiDg as well as I might the rest, the dance 
at length; came to a close. 

^Our customs are new to you Sefior^ bat 
they are easily learned/ said a voice in thrilling 
accents. As for Doiia Isabel, the poetry of 
grace and motion was hers, as she swam through 
the measured dance : no human foot — ^no 
human form ever moved truer to earthly 
harmony. 

' Does the Seiior love music : my sister and 
I sing a little ?' She then took up a lute, and 
almost unasked, commenced an old Spanish 
ballad. It recited how a true knight driven 
away by the barbarity of his mistress, had gone 
to combat the Paynim Moor; and how he fell 
valiantly fighting in battle, lamenting more the 
cruelty of her whom he had so vainly loved, 
than his own hard fate. But the lady all too 
late, roused to compassion, followed him to the 
fatal field, just in time to receive his last sigh, 
and to witness his dying eyes fixed imploringly 
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on hers. Another Btanza or two, commemo- 
rated her anguish and remorse^ ere she fell life- 
less on the corse of him whose sad mishap she 
had so signally deplored. 

" There was nothing very remarkable in the 

words or sentiments ; but the sweet soft accents^ 

the novelty of the language^ the instrumental 

accompaniment, and above aU^ the attractions 

of her who sang, transported me out of myself, 

and sent my soul careering through realms 

ethereal. Ah, ravishing melody — beauty in- 

comparable^ why did I ever hear the one or 

witness the other ! I should then^ undistracted 

and undisturbed, have pursued my humble 

career, free from ceaseless misery myself, 

and causeless of its production in others. Tet 

no, I would not wholly obhterate the past: 

such happiness might well requite many an 

after pang. 

'^ Of my proposed destination, I thought 
little if at all ; or if it did cross my mind, it was 
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as a thing which it was impossible to realize. 
I lived in a universe of my own^ where there 
was but one sun, one moon^ one star — Isabel ! 
Oh, precious illusion, precious while it lasts, 
that converts the dreary wastes of life into a 
golden paradise ; that renders the accents, the 
words of the beloved one, a celestial melody, 
converts her looks into seraphic perfection, and 
renders the very soil on which she treads, sacred 
ground. Is it not indeed some portion of the 
great loving whole which girdles the universe 
in harmony; and which graciously imparted 
to us here in time, shall be portioned out 
with over-flowing measure in eternity ? 

*'To this house, I proceeded every week, 
sometimes oflener. The most gracious costume 
in the world invested my limbs ; fragrant oint- 
ments bedewed my flowing hair ; attention the 
most studied, presided over my attire. My 
powers of application were at once great and 
diversified ; but my whole ardour was turned to 
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the perfect acquirement of the sweetly-flowing 
language of Gastile^ and to the better adjustment 
of my exterior My brothers surprise was un- 
feigned : he wot not of the power of love. 
'^Caramba/^ he one day said^ "you are not here 
two short months^ and you already turn out like 
a Spanish grandee^ in place of a raw boy ! As 
for the language, how did you learn it so ; you 
speak it as well or better than myself I could 
read it well enough before I came ; but as my 
dear relative rightly judged, this was not enough 
to explain my progress. My previous acquire- 
ments and habits of application indeed, con- 
ferred a great advantage. I never forgot 
anything which I wished to learn ; and once 
set right, never committed a colloquial error a 
second time. 

" The Dona Isabel went every morning to the 
oi&ce of the mass ; and somehow, our fingers 
often met in the sacred font. I gazed without 
being sated, while the service lasted ; and as 
mother or sister commonly attended, found no 
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hindrance in accompanying her home. If, bn 
our way I made use of some faulty expression, 
she was good enough occasionally to rectify it 
in such sweet terms as — ^^Sefior, that is not 
usual with us ; it were perhaps better to say 
thus/' Sometimes my meaning was clearly 
enough apprehended, though a wrong word 
had been chosen. At such times, it could not 
be expected that she should dictate the language 
which I ought to have used ; but the crimson 
blush mantling in the olive countenance, shewed 
how well I was understood. 

*'At the tertulia I was ever welcome; at 
first on my brother's account, then on my own. 
To my great surprise and secret satisfaction, 
Isabel, considering her age, sex, and position, 
was well informed in the history as well as the 
poetry of her own and other countries. She 
had even made some incursions into philosophy, 
as a favourite old translation of Marcus Antoni- 
nus, oftener consulted than her Missal, testified. 
I went and came at pleasure, and was termed. 
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''elnifiode la casa'* — the child of the house. At 
for her, I had learned to think, if not to term 
her, ^^la nifia de los ojos'' — the child of my 
eyes — my darling. Almost without a thought as 
to the future, I was supremely happy. If there 
were a single drawback, it was the frequent pre* 
sence of the Padre Antonio. When silent, his 
demeanour was precisely as before ; when he 
spoke, eloquence seemed seated on his lips, 
amenity on his tongue. But there was that in 
his eyes and fixed attitudes, which bespoke other 
moods ; and I could not suppress a half*stifled 
conviction that somehow or other, this man 
should make or mar my fortunes. He evidently 
esteemed me a mere youth hardly deserving his 
haughty regard. I was little else indeed, but I 
had that witbiu which was older than my years; 
and if he crushed — here Father Power's voice 
rose, he should not succeed without a sting. 

^^ One evening I paid a visit rather earlier 
than usual ; the ladies bad not made their ap- 
pearance m the sala. Sauntering towards the 
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window, I took up a guitar and strove to be- 
guile the time by running over the strings. 
Happening to turn my head at some trifling 
noise, I was startled to perceive the Padre 
Antonio standing a few paces off, his arms, 
folded, and his eyes fixed intently on me. 
Whether he was in the room when I arrived, or, 
as was more probable, had come in unobserved 
afterwards, I could not tell; but regardless 
of my surprise, he advanced forward, and thus 
accosted me — 

'When, might I inquire, does the Sefior 
intend to commence his studies in theology ?' 

'^ Had winged lightning flashed before me, I 
could not have been more startled. A thousand 
thoughts whirled through my brain. Did he 
know aught of my intended vocation ; if so, 
how did he come to know, and more especially 
wherefore did he ask? I was half minded to 
beard him to his face. What were my concerns 
to him? But there he stood, fixed, imperturbable, 
all suavity in manner, not even a lurking sneer 
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in his eye. What could I do? I Btammered 
forth some reply, I knew not well what, touch- 
ing a visit to my brother, and a desire to know 
somewhat of the country. 

^ Nevertheless, the time is wearing by, and 
thou mightest abready be earning fame and 
name.' He then commenced a more de- 
tailed conversation, and was apparently much 
struck with the readiness of my replies, and a 
range of information not commonly met with 
in one so young. 

^Thou didst not probably suppose that I 
possessed any knowledge of thy destination ; but 
Father Constantine whom thou rememberest, 
had written in anxious terms, touching thy 
welfare, to the superior of the Seminario at 
Salamanca ; and the superior subsequently ad- 
dressed me, as it seemed likely thou shouldst 
be with thy brother here. I did not wish to 
interrupt thy pleasant solace; but a second 
communication received last night, rendered it 
expedient that I should address thee.' 
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*Oiga— listen — I am of the society of 
Loyola, and one too, of no inferior standing. 
By means of my influence, and through thy 
own attainments, thou mayest in due time, re- 
ceive the investiture. Thou canst then, repair 
to me, with whom thou mayest reside as secre- 
tary till I shall be able to procure for thee some 
more permanent office in our order. With 
sedulous zeal combined with thy talents, thou 
wilt doubtless arrive at eventual distinction.'^ 

^* I was sufficiently aware that the Jesuits 
made it their practice to beat up for recruits in 
every direction, and to lure those whose abilities 
afforded a prospect of rendering them usefully 
subservient to the after purposes of the order. 
Justly or not, the society was accused of aiming 
at universal spiritual domination ; and though 
confessedly abounding with many wise and 
good men, the conduct of some of its members 
gave sufficient colour to the imputation. These 
thoughts with many others, passed in rapid 
succession through my mind ; I had no wish to 
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enter this community — still less to do so under 
tlie auspices of the Padre Antonio. My silence^ 
for I remained silent, was ascribed to other 
motives; he probably thought I was over- 
whelmed by the prospect of such good fortune. 

' Thou seest^' he resumed, ^ what is before 
thee — distinction, dignity, consideration, pre- 
ferment ; shalt even obtain what is superior to 
riches, the usual objectof human ambition —-the 
power of moulding men's minds and thoughts 
at will. What wouldst thou more — ^what 
greater scope than that involved in the career 
before thee, which opens up, were it to the 
meanest peasant's son, privileges which princes 
might covet, and to which princes are forced 
to bow?' 

^^ Forced to speak at last, I stated that I was 
not sure of my purposes. That since I arrived 
in Spain, my views had taken a different direc- 
tion ; I was not even certain whether I should 
enter the church at all. 

' I see, I see,' replied this unprincipled 
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ecclesiastic. Thou hadst rather many per- 
chance^ and have children ; slave, and drudge, 
and be as a thistle-fed ass all thy days. But 
let this be no barrier ; the sons of the church 
have many privileges; the end justifies the 
means. Es muy hermosa questa muchacha 
— the girl is handsome. She may be unto thee 
in every capacity save that of a wife. Dost still 
hesitate ?*' 

'^What this wicked man exactly contem- 
plated, I cannot with certainty say. Relying a 
little too much, on the unbridled passions of 
youth, he most probably threw out the insi- 
nuation as an additional lure. Whatever it 
might have been, I know not, but I started up, 
confronted him, and with an energy which 
made even him quail, exclaimed; *I shall not 
join your accursed association — misery, evil, sin 
must follow in the train, where such as you 
direct ! I am master of my own movements and 
shall decide for myself; henceforth, you will 
cease to concern yourself with . my welfare.' 
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This and more I uttered; for boiling over with 
passion at his infamous suggestion^ I knew not 
what I said. 

* Oh, thou, art pleased to be hot on the oc- 
casion ; but I shall hand thee over, malapert, to 
the tender mercies of the Holy Office. Left to 
cool, perchance to rot in the dungeon, thou 
shalt have time sufficient to recollect what thou 
art, and who I am, whose wrath thou hast 
ventured to provoke/ So saying, this fiend in 
human guise, stalked fi-om the apartment. 

" I felt assured this could not end well. I 
was conscious that I had incurred the resent- 
ment of one who was willing as well as able, 
to wreak his vengeance on my unresisting head. 
Still, I was a good catholic; what could the 
Holy Office have to say to me? I was yet to 
learn that that cruel tribunal, invested as it was 
with irresponsible power, hesitated not to con- 
demn to torture, and to destroy, too often at 
the dictates of private vengeance, the innocent 
and the guiltless. 
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'* Hardly had the Padre Antonio retired, ere 
Doiia Isabel made her appearance; richly 
attired, and blooming with youth and beauty, 
she had never looked so resplendentiy attractive. 
Pale, agitated^ excited, my altered aspect in- 
stantly arrested her attention. I imparted to 
her a brief, but correct outline of what had oc- 
curred, closing with my recent conversation 
with the friar. 

^'Madre de Dios,^ she exclaimed, clasping 
her hands, * you have made an enemy of the 
most vindictive ecdesiastic in Spain. We had 
to suffer his intrusion here in virtue of his posi- 
tion. He will do a kindness it b true, when he 
finds it his interest; but when provoked, his 
malice knows no bounds save the destruction of 
the offender.* 

''She entreated me to fly from Spain and 
from her. No, it was impossible! Tears 
dimned her eyes as I departed, to return, as 
she hoped on the mom. But the evil was con- 
summated! Past happiness never returned. 
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The destroyer smote^ and cureless misery was all 
that remained to us both. 

^ My brother laughed at my apprehensions. 
The Inquisition had never troubled him^ why 
should it concern itself with me ? Old Antonio 
was ill-tempered ; once the fit was over, I should 
be annoyed by him no more. I was reluctant 
to press the matter further, or to harrass my 
afifectionate relative, and awaited the event in 
boding silence. That very night, a posse of 
masked familiars assailed our door, daiming 
admission in the name of the Holy Office. My 
brother threatened — ^stormed: he should com- 
plain he said, to the king, the court. His 
bluster however, was wholly disregarded^, they 
heeded him not ; and within a brief space, I 
found myself immured in the dark and narrow 
precincts of a dungeon ; a truss of straw laid on 
a stone bench, and covered with a rug, consti- 
tuting the only furniture* 

'* Long was the day in dawning through the 
grated window* I thought of the peaceful security 
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of the home which I left, and then, of all that 
had since occurred. I thought of Dona Isabel, 
and of my poor brother ; and I may say it with 
sincerity, their anxiety was a source of far 
greater concern than my own danger. 

^^Each day a coarse loaf and pitcher of 
water were left for my sustenance ; the familiar 
in waiting, uttered no sound, and replied to no 
question. Some days had passed in this miser- 
able seclusion, the more wretched firom the 
contrast which it presented with my previous 
mode of life, when suddenly, the bolts and bars 
were withdrawn, and I was summoned to attend 
a conference of the Holy Office. A faintly- 
lighted room, hung with black, cowled men 
and others whose faces were just visible, first 
met my eye. Judges sat at desk and table; 
and a secretary with his implements, was ready 
to record my replies/* 

''The usual question was put, as to why I 
was brought there; to which I replied that that 
was best known to themselves. I was a faith- 
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fill member of holy mother church* It 
joined that such answers would not senre^ 
and might subject me to a disagreeable alterna- 
tive; that I had better recollect if any thing 
had occurred — whether I had said or done any- 
thing to which I could ascribe my removal to 
the custody of the Secret Office ? I^ at once 
stated that I had incurred the displeasure of 
the Padre Antonio ; and from his threats pre- 
sumed that my incarceration was the result of his 
intervention. A conversation in whispers now 
ensued, and I was remanded to my dungeon.'* 

'^ Why need I recount the days, the weeks,the 
months that passed in that gloomy cell; garments 
unchanged, — unwashed, squalid, miserable? 
Or how can I detail the anxiety, the suspense, the 
uncertainty that, by turns, assailed my soul? 
My brother had not been idle. He drew up 
a memorial strongly worded, to the govern- 
ment, dilating on the cruelty of immuring a 
youth, a foreigner, for no real offence, within 
the walls of the Inquisition. He had hoped he 
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said, that his station^ with his long and fidthful 
sendees should have ensured protection to a 
relative under his roof. He was if necessary, 
prepared to seek an asylum and employment 
under some more equitable rule. He did not 
fidl also, to dispatch my letters to Salamanca ; 
also to apprize the director of the Seminario of 
the nature of my position. The final result 
was, that in six months I received my dismissal 
accompanied by a caution to actmore discreetly 
in future. 

'* But whither was I to retire ; my kind- 
hearted, my generous lMX>ther, returning heated 
from some evening assembly, contracted one 
of those inflammatory attacks on the chest, so 
frequent and so destructive in Madrid, and had 
perished after a few days illness, notwithstand- 
ing all the efibrts of the barber-surgeon to the 
contrary ? His effects however, had been pre- 
served along with my own, and I realized 
enough, after disposing of them, to hire an hum- 
ble apartment and ensure a decent exterior once 
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more. I found I was rather ihaimed however, 
as one under the ban of the Inquisition, so that 
I could not readily make my appearance, dis- 
heartened as I was with my brother's loss, at 
the houses which I had frequented before. I 
should have been desirous to leave Madrid, but 
this was impossible so long as it contained 
Isabel, i could bear the uncertainty no longer, 
and once more, I took the well-known route to 
. her father's house. 

'< Dofia LsabePs mother and sister only, were 
at home; they received me with courtesy. 
Great misfortunes they said, had aoBsailed them. 
The Padre Antonio had ceased to frequent the 
house ; and Isabel at once from her dread of 
him and despair at my incarceration, had taken 
temporary refuge in the convent where triie had 
been educated. 

^^ To this I straightway repaired ; was admitted 
into the locutorio or parlour, where the immates 
were allowed to see their friends through a 
grated partition. A joyful exclamation greeted 
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me as she entered ; but ah, grief had worn 
traces deeper than years: I was doubtless, 
equally altered !" 

'Misericordia/sheutteredat length, ^howsadly 
changed !* I assured her of my unfaultering 
constancy, my deep regrets ; I had only thought 
of her during my long and dreary isolation. A 
ray of pleasure lit up her pale countenance ; and 
smiles once more adorned her lovely features. 
Conversation under the circumstances however, 
was impracticable ; and we parted with the 
understanding that we should meet again under 
her father's roof, 

''Some gleams of joy illumined that inter- 
view. I had begun in a measure, to think and 
feel as before ; but what was to be my destina- 
tion — should I abandon the church ? I was no 
ways bound to it. There was a barrier to the 
pursuit, which it was impossible to surmount, 
and which I did not wish to overcome. Grant- 
ing that I did abandon it however, what was I 
to do ? If Dofia Isabel, as I hoped and prayed, 



should consent to share my lot, whither were 
we to retune — ^to what new pursuit should I 
addict myself? These and many other re- 
flections, while seated in my lonely apartment, 
passed through my troubled mind, when all 
at once a slight tap at the door announced a 
visiter. 

' I have come/ said the Padre Antonio, for 
it was indeed he, *for the last time, to see if thou 
wilt retract thy ill-judged opposition to my 
wishes. Thou hast had a sample of my power 
which thou wilt probably have no wish to see 
repeated. Yield, and it shall yet be well with 
thee — refuse, and* — 

*What if he do refuse proud priest,' re- 
sponded another speaker, who noiselessly and 
unannounced, had appeared on the scene. 'Wilt 
thou add yet another victim to the many whose 
blood stains thy unwashed soul? Pause ere 
thou committest a fresh crime — pause, ere I 
denounce thee, and thou knowest I have the 
power.' It was Dofia Isabel, who, I knew not 
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how» had traced out my abode, and all unp^- 
ceived, had approached our conference; 

*' Fadre Antonio thus confironted by a woman, 
turning deadly pale, muttered curses mingled 
with threats of fresh vengeance, and withdrew 
scowling from the spot. 

' Ask me not/ said this heroic daughter of 
the South, all worthy of a better fiite, ' bow I 
came hither, or whence my knowledge of the 
vindictive priest is derived. Enough to say it 
— art ready, I am willing to share thy lot— ready 
to proceed with thee to those happier climes 
where tyranny interferes not to stay the just 
course of human affections ? I should not have 
taken this step, which in virtue of thy sex, more 
rightly devolves on thee, were it not that I 
know thou art a doomed man ; and that unless 
I could promptly devise the means of saving 
thee, thou wast already numbered with those 
that are no more/ 

'^I pressed the devoted girl to my bosom, 
and vowed her, so should heaven help us in our 
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need, undying love and devotion. Tea, I knelt 
before her, and prayed maledictiona on my 
head, should time or tide e'er suffer me to 
forget her matchless constancy. 

^Fast, fast/ she exclaimed, ^ there is no 
time for pause/ 

<^ We hurried in the direction of a muleteer's 
yard, for the purpose of securing a conyeyance 
to the coast. As we passed rapidly along, 
Isabel dosely enveloped in her mantle, through 
the narrow and crowded thoroughfare, I could 
not help fancying that we were dogged by some 
pursuing figure. Now it advanced, now ap- 
peared to recede-- Padre Antonio was the man ! 
Overwhelmed with anxiety, I knew not how to 
act ; willing and able to resist to the death, I 
coidd not drive away the conviction of impend- 
ing calamity from my heart. 

*^ She perceived my trepidation, and in the 
soft sweet accents of her maternal tongue, 
whispered — ^ meo caro, esta seguro' — be reas- 
sured, beloved one. But where there was no 
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security, I could not be assured. Even while she 
spoke, having paused a little owing to some 
impediment in the street, my right arm was 
firmly grasped from behind, while, at the same 
instant a glittering blade in the act of striking, 
was extended over my shoulder. At first, I did 
not see it ; but the eye of one, dearer to me 
than life, saw it; and with the quick instinct 
of woman's afiection, throwing herself before 
the point, received the fatal blow that was in- 
tended for me ! 

** She fell — but no cry escaped her lips. A 
smile even played round them; and a gleam 
of joy lighted up her eyes as she murmured 
'mi vida, te he conservado — my life I have 
saved thee,' and expired ! Some caught at 
the assassin as he escaped; but he left his 
cloak in their hands. -'Es uno padre — he is a 
priest ;' they exclaimed, — ' Deos le castigara — 
God will punish him.' 

'^ Could words recount my distress ? No ! I 
fell on the lifeless corse ; I bathed it with my 
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tears. I cried aloud — I shrieked in the ful- 
ness of my agony. I iuyoked the wrath of 
heaven — the vengeance of man. It was vain 
—she stured not ! The deed was done ; I had 
lost her, and with her, that priceless gift— a 
woman's affection, a woman's love ! I sank 
under my misery. When consciousness re- 
turned, I was lying on a couch in the house 
of a person of rank, who learning the trans- 
action^ and taking compassion on my forlorn 
condition, had caused me to be removed. 
Others had recognised the person of my 
Isabel, and by them the remains were taken 
to the abode of her hapless parents. 

^^A raging fever was the result; the issue, 
it seems, was long doubtful. Would that I 
had died. My first effort was to rise, and 
rush out of the house ; but instantly per- 
ceiving the fruitlesness of the attempt, I burst 
into a flood of tears. 

'Unhappy youth, spake out a voice of 
tenderest compassionateness — God will dry up 
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thj tears, God will heal thy pam ! Ah, turn 
to him, my son, with contrite heart ; he hath 
a cure for every wound, a balm for every woe/ 
I beheld a venerable ecclesiastic ; a long tunic 
covered his person, and a beard white as snow, 
descended to his girdle Never had I wit- 
nessed such meekness, such majesty, such an 
aspect of purity in any mortal man. 

' Son/ he continued to accost me, ^ I know 
thee and have mourned thy tearful lot. Thou 
art the young Irish stranger whom we ex- 
pected : I am principal of the Seminario at 
Salamanca, to which thou sbouldest have 
turned thy steps, better it had been sooner^ 
late as it is, it may yet be well/ 

'' My spirit was subdued. I consented. But 
for one night, I must watch by the tomb of 
Isabel. Tall waxen tapers burned around. 
Father Agostino watched with me through the 
night. I knelt and prayed that heaven might 
prant remission of her sins, and absolve me 
for having been the cause of her early death. 
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At times^ my vision seemed to pierce through 
the marble sepulchre \ I thought I beheld that 
virgin countenance illumined with a smile of 
peace and joy, — could see the lips move, and 
hear a voice exclaim — the voice of my Isabel ; 
'be constant and true, beloved one, and we 
shall yet meet again/ 

^'In the morning, I claimed and obtained, 
a lock of her raven hair ; it has ever since been 
worn next my heart. Dofia Isabel had been 
interred with all the imposing ceremonial of 
the church; fragrant incense swung; masses 
were chaunted for the repose of her soul, and 
psalms sung with thrilling voices in that 
ancient tongue which continues to be used, 
though the race that spoke it be no more. AU 
that remained of one who died that I might 
live, had been deposited in the tomb ; and the 
adamantine screen that no human hand might 
draw, was placed between. Henceforth, the 
love of woman was to be a stranger to my 
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heart — I only loved the dead, till the period 
might arrive when with fresh love and fresh 
joy, I should be re-united to the departed one 
for evermore. 

'^ Father Agostino took me with him to 
Salamanca. I retired late, and rose early. 
Water, bread, and herbs were my only fiure. 
Unremitting study alternated by work in the 
garden of the Seminario and devotional exer- 
cises for four long years, were my unvarying 
occupation. At the close of that period as 
now, the death of Isabel was an event of 
yesterday. I will not deny that the form of 
her whom I had lost, came before me in my 
dreams — that I could hear betimes, a light 
foot upon the floor — that a laughing voice I had 
heard before, came rushing from the orange 
trees, along with the odour of their flowers — 
discern a fair image floating on the rays of 
the gorgeous setting sun. I read her letters 
till each word of their contents, and all the 
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varied melody of their composition in that 
fervid southern tongue^ was graven on my 
memory. Mine was of the natures that never 
forget. 

^'Father Agostino lapsed full of years; and 
the good man was deposited in all the odour of 
sanctity in the grave. The simple peasants 
moved by his virtues, used to say that angels 
nightly came to sing around his tomb. I re- 
visited Madrid; I kissed the white marble that 
cinctured Isabel, and prayed afresh by her 
remains. Since then I have wandered hither 
and thither, at the dictation of my superiors, 
declining all advancement, only happy in being 
of service to my fellows, and gladly awaiting 
my liberation from a pilgrimage that longs to 
have a close/* 

Nothing could exceed the interest which we 
experienced during the course of Father 
Power's narrative ; but we refrained from inter- 
rupting him till the end. * Many a tragic 
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event) many a life-fraught history^? observed 
my uncle^ 'lies hidden beneath the subdued 
exterior of those around.' We assured the 
worthy father of our boundless sympathy ; we 
warmly grasped his hands, and had almost 
clasped him to our hearts. The day had now 
broken, it was needless to retire, and we pro- 
posed a walk in the garden. Here, the song 
of the birds, the odour of the flowers, and 
the bracing air of the morning, proved grate- 
ful restoratives. We pressed Father Power to 
await an early repast. His duties, he said, 
* required his absence, but he should soon re- 
turn. This man's eventful life, and those won- 
derful occurrences which left such ineffaceable 
impress on his being, created new links of 
attachment with us all. My uncle would 
gladly have induced him to abide under his 
roof, but knew that it was needless to pro- 
pose. As for Perkins and myself, never could 
we forget his interesting narrative ; ^^ what 
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must he not/* we said, ''have felt« and thought, 
and suffered?" Our esteem and attachment 
he had already conciliated ; but what he had so 
recently detailed, so far as if^was possible, had 
augmented both. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Life at Cambridge. 

" What is the world — a wildering maze, 
Where sin has tracked ten thousand ways, 

Her victims to ensnare ; 
All broad, and winding, and aslope, 
All tempting with perfidious hope. 

All ending in despair ?" 

The day at length arrived, and we bade a 
temporary farewell to my dear uncle. He 
observed that we were going to do the work 
of men, and felt assured that we would so 
perform it, that it would redound to our ad- 
vantage again. It was a real grief to part 
with him, as much from the regret which we 
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experienced in losing his society, as that which 
we knew he would feel in being deprived of 
ours. This worthiest of men interposed no 
barrier on the score of the difference of years ; 
all was perfect openness and candour on both 
sides. On one hand, the decorous ardour 
and vivacity of youth : on the other^ the tem- 
pered discretion and serenity of advanced and 
advancing years. We never, for a moment, 
forgot the respect which we owed to his station 
and position, as well as to ong, who unsullied, 
had undergone such great misfortunes. He 
exacted nothing however, on the strength of 
these particulars, nor omitted the concessions 
due on the score of our youth and inexperience. 
I have since thought that if those of different 
ages were more open with each other — less 
disposed to make undue demands, and to evade 
just ones, our reciprocal intercourse would be 
more profitable and agreeable. I never could 
become reconciled to the spectacle of ardent 
adolescence being branded as childish inepti- 
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tttde, or the gathered wisdom of years treated 
as a thing that was to be derided and set 
aside. 

In the course of our journey, we rode and 
drove alternately. If inclined to the former, 
we mounted our saddle-horses, or if the latter, 
entered the carriage which accompanied us. 
In this way, we passed Dr. Rugby's, and ar- 
rived at the neighbouring village of Merton. 
We had gone some little way through it, when 
Perkins spoke of calling on Mrs. Fanshawe, 
blushing as he did so. Dispatching our 
equipage to the nearest inn, we soon reached 
the well-known porch. Dame Fanshawe, as 
we sometimes termed her, was at home, but 
Ellen was out. We sat down and chatted 
about old times. 

' My poor child will be delighted to see you 
gentlemen. Day and night she has been talk- 
ing about this visit ; and I think if you had 
gone on, it would have turned her head. Her 
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cake and my cheese, as you see, are ready on 
the shelf/ 

Ellen, sweet Ellen herself, soon entered. She 
gave us a look of joyful recognition, curtseying 
as she half tendered her hand, her cheeks be- 
coming red as scarlet, while those of my com- 
panion coloured to the very roots of the hair. 
I had never beheld, I thought, a pair so beau- 
tiful. Perkins was habitually pale, but now his 
eyes flashed liquid light — now his face was the 
colour of the rose ! As for Ellen, no longer 
little Nelly, scarcely past fifteen, she appeared 
in the first flower of womanhood. Tall, and ex- 
quisitely formed, her person was shewn to full 
perfection in the costume of the day. Tiny 
slippers ; stockings and petticoat white as 
snow ; a crimson boddice closely fitted to her 
expanding bosom ; a loose kerchief, and waves 
of nut-brown hair, completed her attire. 

Perkins, perhaps, was not actually in love 
with this fair girl, nor she with him ; but if not, 
there was a close approximation to this con- 
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dition in both* He admired her, it was clear — 
who could avoid it that saw her ; but somehow 
there was a look of exquisite pity mixed with 
admiration^ that spoke more than tongue could 
tell. Her demeanour was entirely artless — so 
candid, yet so purely feminine, as in her un- 
taught simplicity, to be almost faultless. She 
had achieved that perfect grace, modesty, and 
dignity of manner, which even to the high born 
and bred, and not always realized by them, it 
costs an effort to attain. Perkins too, was hand- 
some. His riding coat clung to a frame, which 
if not of the most vigorous build, displayed at 
least, perfect symmetry. His hair was neither 
clubbed nor powdered, but like EUen^s, hung in 
mazy folds down his shoulders. His collar was 
turned buck; and a neck that might almost 
have beseemed a woman, supported the most 
graceful and finely-turned head in the world. 

They did not talk so much, as that they seemed 
inspired by each other's presence. Ellen chatted, 
and laughed ; ran, or rather flew, to fetch flowers. 
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roses, honey-suckle^ venrain, mTrtle, from the 
garden, which she gave to Perkms, but only 
offered to me. Their old sports were alluded 
to. Perkins playfully taunted her on her dolls, 
asked after her kittens, her rabbits, and her 
birds. In return, she shewed him all the bodes 
nicely preserved, which he had given her, also 
a number of elegant trifles, none of which ap- 
peared to have been lost. The good woman 
regarded him as a son ; called him sometimes 
"Edward/^ sometimes **Mr. Perkins,'* and, 
occasionally, laughing as she did so, addressed 
him with *' sir/' Without art, disguise, or sub- 
tlety, she was a true-hearted Englishwoman, as 
there are thousands such, sitting in their English 
homes, models of neatness, thrift, anck conjugal 
fidelity. Oh, that want or distress should ever 
assail those happy English homes ! 

She would not hear of our departure ; we 
must spend the day with her ; and when we 
returned from the inn where we had been to 

give directions to the servants, our dinner was 
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laid. The barn-door fowl, new peas, brown breads 
and jugs of homebrewed ale; these removed 
for cheese, fruit, curds and cream, constituted 
our repast. Never was there a happier party ; 
the present full of contentment and joy ; we 
had no cares, no fears, as regarded the future. 

At length, the evening wearing to a close; 
it was expedient we should complete another 
stage that night, and we proceeded to take our 
leave of these innocent guileless creatures. We 
were all grieved. Tears, I think, stood in my 
own eyes; I am sure I saw them in Perkins 
and Ellen's. The mother held her cheek for 
our salute, so did the daughter, as with her 
little hand she crumpled her apron the while. 
Ellen, indeed, held her cheek to me ; but some- 
how, when it was Perkins' turn, her mouth 
came directly opposite to his ; there was no 
time to take it away, and perhaps, she did not 
wish for any. Be this as it may, their lips met 
and were pressed together. A slight tremor 
pervaded Ellen's frame ; and I felt in my in- 
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most heart, that her fate as a woman, whether 
for weal or for woe, was decided from that mo- 
ment, for evermore. 

We arrived at Cambridge after a long and 
somewhat fatiguing journey over cross roads 
hardly practicable. Next day we waited on 
the proper functionaries ; when rooms were al- 
lotted to us, and the well-trodden routine of 
study pointed out. It was, of course, unneces- 
sary to procure tutors ; to Perkins, the whole 
course of college discipline was as beaten 
ground. Even to myself, I may say. it without 
vanity, it presented little difficulty. The daily 
compulsory attendance at chapel rather harassed 
us. It would seem fnore reasonable to permit 
men to worship their Creator as the promptings 
of their hearts dictated, than to be dragged 
mechanically over a hacknied ritual; but as 
there was no remedy for the grievance, we sub- 
mitted in silence. I omit the peculiarities at- 
tendant on our mode of life, at once because 
they are well known, and wholly uninteresting 
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in the detail. To what purpose, relate the por- 
tions of Thucydides^ Xenophon, Homer, Sopho- 
cles, Virgil, Horace, that we were told to con ; 
the nonsense verses, and the exercises compla- 
cently styled Latin or Greek, which we were 
obliged to pen. The Cambridge men, are, or 
were, great mathematicians; we were conse- 
quently, obliged to dive into the insoluble vor- 
tices of Descartes* 

We dined almost daily with the fellows, 
sometimes on beef and mutton, at others on 
mutton and beef. They were all intelligent 
men, some of them extremely so ; but their 
minds, sodden down and immersed in the drud- 
gery of their position, haid lost much of their 
original spring and vivacity. Their conversa- 
tion seldom turned on learning, or^ verbal 
criticism excepted, on things appertaining to 
learning; college discipline, however, acts of 
omission or commission on the part of the men, 
were freely commented on. Some were well 
content with the daily routine midst which they 
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had battened for so long a period ; others 
chafed a little at first, but this gradually wore 
ofi^^ as they sank into the slough of advancing 
years. Many held on in expectation of the 
reversion of some fat living, a certain number 
of such, being in the gift of each college. Most 
seemed to have forgotten, if they ever knew it, 
that books in reality, are but fertilizers of 
human thought — the pabulum of intellectual 
life — a means, but not an end. To such the 
Greek tragedians recited and Homer sung in 
vain; they scanned the one, and parsed the 
other — no more ! If some new reading could 
be devised, or different construction thought 
of, they were in their glory. Morals and meta- 
physics were a jangle of words : the sublime 
science of astronomy was a thing of sines and 
cosines, involutes and ordinates. The bright- 
ness of their youth, as they approached a cer- 
tain age, yielded progressively, to hebetude 
and decay. They consumed their daily com- 
mons, and uttered jokes grown stale by repe-- 
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tition : or perhaps, speculated on the demise of 
some superannuated incumbent who had occu- 
pied the long-expected benefice beyond his 
time. The details of college business; the 
thousand times repeated questions to inept 
freshmen, barely sufficed to avert intellectual 
stagnation. Few made any effort, at least, any 
adequate effort, to escape the dull pool of 
inane purposeless mediocrity, into which the 
Lethean stream of life was sluggishly carrying 
them. They knew not, or felt not, that to 
escape this direful consummation, new purposes 
must be realized, fresh motives cultivated, and 
other pursuits engaged in. The youth who 
resorted to them for instruction — ^the incorrigi- 
bly idle or vicious excepted, had indeed, to 
make some effort; but of their directors little 
or none was required and they made none. 
Long practice had rendered their path a smooth 
and beaten track ; and in their jog-trot pace 
they ventured neither to the right hand nor to 
the left. Fatal error to seclude them from the 
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wholesome rivalry of daily life ; to mure them 
up, and to exact but the puny task of instructing 
youth, a task far inferior to that required of the 
taugh ! 

Some of these gentlemen, however, victims 
to the false system which identifies modem 
teachers with the monkish professors of the 
middle ages, merited a happier lot. Aitkins 
was one to whom every species of varied acquire- 
ment was familiar. A refined scholar in the best 
sense of the term, he composed in the ancient 
dialects with marvellous precision and accuracy. 
He venerated almost to idolatry, the unap- 
proachable excellence of ancient art ; distorted 
but not reproduced, in the innumerable imita- 
tions of more recent times. Nor had he been 
neglectiul of modern literature ; the languages of 
the east and west, so far as they were accessible, 
and so far as their intellectual monuments were 
worthy of attention, had received sedulous cul- 
ture. But to what purpose attainments, unless 
in so far as they proved gratifying to himself. 
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which failed to insure proper consideration from 
those around. They who could understand^ too 
often envied, while others despised what they 
were unable to comprehend. 

The love of distinction seems inherent in the 
heart of man. The appreciation of his fellows, 
as Mr. Aitkins oftener than once observed, is 
what is to reward the {anxious vigils, the con- 
sumption of the midnight oil, and the pouring 
out like water, of the vital energies of the soul. 
For who, with all the means and appliances 
that libraries could yield, would toil on in 
dreary solitude — when it was certain no second 
human voice would peal to censure or to 
applaud ? 

To this gentleman we soon became attached. 
There was that in his demeanour, his words, 
his very looks even, which bespoke a something 
different, as well as immeasurably superior to 
the contented herd around — among, but 
not of them. He, on the other hand, recipro- 
cated our preference, and improved on our con- 
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fidence. He was gratified with my society; 
with Perkins he was delighted. Never had it 
been bis fortune to meet such varied attain- 
ments, or so high a measure of intellectual 
power in one so young. Well, in truth, might 
he say it of this most gifted youth, to whom 
there was no equal, no fellow. His powers 
were such as to extinguish rivalry ; competition 
shrunk when he approached. And withal, so 
gentle, so unassuming, so utterly devoid of the 
arrogance occasionlly attendant on high attain- 
ments, that the demonstrations which he made, 
were forced rather by the requirements of his 
college course than voluntarily tendered. 
• The evenings spent with Aitkins, whether 
strolling along the banks of Cam, or in his 
chambers, I shall never forget. Acquainted 
with all the choice spirits of the place, they 
were ever ready at his call. To them it was a 
pleasure to impart information, and a still 
greater one to receive it from others. I know 
not which, they or we, were most pleased with 
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each other's society. We spent our evenings 
neither in wine, nor in raking up the reeking 
embers of debauchery. The generous liquor 
was employed in moderation, to recruit, but not 
to stimulate exhausted nature. All the themes 
on which it has ever delighted the virtuous and 
intelligent to expatiate, formed by turns, the 
staple of our discourse. The original condition 
of man — his eventual destination — his imprqve- 
mentj and the means of realizing it, — the origin 
of evil — the downfal of nations — the progress 
of knowledge, and our condition hereafter, with 
innumerable other topics, grave or gay, serious 
or witty, melancholy or hilarious, were suc- 
cessively discussed. Never, never shall those 
days be forgotten. 

Our mode of living was uniform enough, — we 
rose betimes and repaired to chapel ; returned 
to breakfast, after which to study, and the va- 
rious requirements of college life. Two hours 
were commonly allotted to a ride before com- 
mons. Dinner over, we sometimes witnessed or 
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took a share in a boating match, a game at fives 
or at cricket. We occasionally looked in upon 
some of the wine parties as they were termed 
ned, and the young men with whom we associ- 
ated would join us at our chambers in return* 
Our companions were various as the individuals 
met with in daily life. Some were superficial 
and talkative, others silent and moody; some 
sensual and intemperate, others abstinent and 
continent ; some bright and witty, others dull 
and stupid. We did not however, esteem every 
owl a man of sense ; and very often found men 
at bottom very difierent from what they at first 
appeared. Indeed, I observed my uncle's rule 
of a liberal communion with all whom the cur- 
rent of circumstances threw in my way. It did 
not however, follow therefore, that we should 
become intimate with every one we met. 

An open determined profligate is far less 
dangerous and revolting than your sly seducer> 
who, familiar with every subterfuge, leads his 
victims astray by dint of a supple insinuating 
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address. Just as the man who sets all prin- 
ciple and moral obligation at defiance, is less 
the object of distrust, because he openly warns 
you of your danger, than the calculating dis- 
sembler who speculates on human frailties, and 
makes his market of vice and virtue. 

John Heaviside was designed for the churchy 
for the good and valid reason that a church was 
designed for him. One of the family had an 
excellent living in his gift, and would not fail to 
bestow it when a vacancy ensued. This youth 
had no redeeming virtue; sensual enjoyment 
was the end and object of his existence. For 
him literature, science^ and art, had no attrac- 
tions ; he merely contrived to muster sufficient to 
evade public censure. He had enjoyed the 
privilege of mixing in what is termed good 
society, and availed himself of it accordingly. 
He dressed well, and his every-day language 
and deportment were correct. The best wines 
always abounded in his luxuriously-furnished 
rooms. He had the art of picking up the un- 
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wary^ while the proceeds of his hazard table 
served to eke out his slenderallowance from home, 
and enable him to maintain his mistress and a 
hack. There was something sinister in the 
sidelong glance of his unsteady eye ; while bis 
obUque scrutiny might be seen as if watching 
the effects of his bland and seemingly careless 
utterance. 

With this man we became acquainted, we 
could hardly say how, though, doubtless^ 
through his own designing ; for strange to say, 
he had spies, wretches of a lower grade than 
himself, who in consideration of occasional ac- 
cess to his rooms and wine, and small loans 
never meant to be repaid, furnished intelligence 
as to new comers, their means and expenditure' 
repeated conversations, and if needs were, 
lurked the heedless or indifferent into the net. 

There was no open evidence of misconduct 
— at least, we had none; yet we could not con- 
ceal our dislike, this indeed, Perkins unhesita- 
tingly avowed. 
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'* I do not like this fellow^" he said — ** he is 
ever trying to fasten himself on me, and will 
not be denied; yet I can fix on nothing to 
justify an open rupture, or at least, a more re- 
pelling demeanour." Heaviside, indeed, had 
guessed or ascertained the relation that sub- 
sisted between us, and with ready tact, at- 
tached himself to one whom he esteemed the 
subordinate. He recognized Perkins' genius, 
which, although he stood in awe of it^ he tried 
to circumvent. 

Persons of Heaviside's stamp find it hard to 
understand in others the existence of a range of 
motives superior to their own. Higher pre- 
tensions, fi-om the very constitution of their 
minds, they esteem folly or hypocrisy. He 
sounded Perkins on all sides, but with evasive 
wariness. It was hard, he said, to obtain good 
wines in the university ; but his wine-merchant 
who knew, as was probably the case, that he 
was not to be imposed on, made a point of sup- 
plying him with the best ; he could really re- 
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eommend him. Would not Mr. Perkins do 
him the favour to drop in for a leisure half-hour, 
it was so rare to meet with men of his standing 
— ^it would be quite a treat ! My friend, how- 
ever, was as a deaf adder to the voice of the 
charmer. No ways disconcerted however, he 
proposed a stroll ; there was a pleasant walk in 
the environs, which he dared to say, Mr- 
Perkins had not yet seen. He could introduce 
him to some deuced fine woman. Here Perkins, 
pleading some pressing avocation, abruptly 
wished him a good morning. Heaviside thrust 
his tongue on one side — gave a knowing wink 
— ^uttered a long whew, and went his way. 

In the course of the day, Perkins acquainted 
nae with what had taken place ; to which I 
replied that since the fellow was so per- 
tinacious, we should certainly confront him in 
his den. It was tolerably evident that we were 
proof against his wiles, and compliance might 
free us from further importunity. An oppor- 
tunity in no long time, occurred ; I met Heavi- 
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side the very next day» and he renewed hi^ 
invitation as before. It was unkind, he said, 
not to afford him the means of improving 
on — he should have substituted by our ac- 
quaintance. It appeared inhospitable that he 
had not had us before in his humble place. 
I pleaded our pursuits, our engagements, but 
now by his instances, should no longer refiise 
on my own part and on the part of my friend, 
to avail myself of his invitation, which was 
fixed for the ensuing evening. 

Heaviside could not conceal his satisfaction. 
He chuckled, laughed, rubbed his hands, 
walked backwards and forwards, then spun 
round rapidly on his heel. 'Tes/^ said he, 
'^ some of our men said you were shy and 
distant, but I swore you were a good fellow, a 
little reserved or so, but stanch at bottom." 
He then left me, doubtless to concoct his plans^ 
after a profusion of civilities. 

According to promise, accompanied by Per- 
kins, I proceeded next day to Heaviside's 
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rooms. The companj were assembled before 
uSf and the apartment was brilliant with a pro* 
fusion of lights. Sumptuous couches were 
ranged round the walls; but the books, as a 
single glance served to declare, were neither 
numerous nor select. Prints and pictures 
however, of doubtful import^ supplied their 
place. A cheerful fire filled the grate, and the 
party, eight in all, somewhat unnecessarily 
well dressed, appeared in excellent spirits. 
Certain significant looks, not so covert as to 
escape observation, were exchanged between 
them. The wines were various, and each the 
best of its kind. The bottle at first, went 
leisurely round ; subsequently however, its 
evolutions became very brisk. I was warmly 
pressed, and filled and emptied ^without any 
hesitation, to the manifest satisfaction of the 
parties, who, although, they made a great 
flourish of hilarity, in reality drank little or 
nothing at all. Up to a certain point, I knew 
I could venture, and drank accordingly; be- 
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yond that however, nothing could force me. 
All at once, I refused to replenish my glass, 
whereupon the clamour became truly deafen- 
ing. Did I slight the wine— was it corked? 
Other bottles were opened in rapid succession, 
each from a batch superior to the last ; but I 
was invulnerable. I would not get drunk even 
to oblige Mr. Heaviside. My entertainers 
were evidently disconcerted ; they had made too 
sure of their game. They had begun to drink 
with fresh vivacity when I halted, but now 
discontinued their useless efforts. Perkins 
escaped from the first ; he had never emptied 
his glass ; he could become no prey, and they 
suffered him to pass unnoticed. 

Each man now drew back his chair, some 
on one pretence, some on another, till the 
ruddy wine was declined by all. Our host 
now inquired our pleasure, and proposed a 
stroll; this, however, was negatived by the rest, 
who voted for a hand at hazard. I was 
asked in a careless way if I played ; to which 
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I as carelessly replied that I felt indisposed 
thst nighty but probably Mr. Perkins would 
have no objection to join their table. Would 
I bet ? I seldom did so^ I rejoined, but 
I might venture a little on the issue of the 
game. This was enough; it was all they 
required. 

Gold was the stake ; they would not soil 
their hands, or it might have been added their 
consciences, with meaner coin. It was laid 
down in handsful. For a time all went on 
smoothly enough, Perkins winning almost 
every pool, till he soon had a glittering heap 
beside him. He looked at me with some un- 
easiness; but I laughingly told him to play 
on, adding that all was not gold that glittered 
—all was not gain that was got. Who 
knew I said, but that his shining store 
might melt away rapidly as it came ? I had 
already betted on him, and won to a consider- 
able extent. 

"Tush,'^ said one of the parties, "this is 
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pitiful work ; let us double the stakes/' a pro- 
posal which was assented to with acclamation. 
Perkins' store, now went faster than it came : 
I also found that my wagers ended badly. If 
I betted on Perkins' loss, he was sure to gain, 
provided always » the amount of the pool was 
less than that of the bet. Otherwise he lost 
when my wager depended on his gaining. He 
would now have desisted, but I urged him to 
play on, promising to guarantee him against 
all loss. Half a dozen voices applauded my 
generosity, and assured me that I should have 
my revenge. 

Now the stakes were trebled, and we were 
already losers to a considerable amount. The 
different players chatted and talked carelessly 
like men engaged in some innocent recreation. 
Standing behind Perkins* chair, I had strained 
my eyes to discern the means by which such 
extraordinary good fortune clung to our oppo- 
nents, but in vain. Happening however, to 
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step back a little, I witnessed an active inter- 
change of dice beneath the table ; some even 
had dropped. 

'' On my word gentlemen/' I exclaimed, 
jerking the table clear of the players, and 
picking up the loaded dice as I spoke, '' you 
are too exclusive in your favours; your un- 
doubted skill in the game hardly needed these 
further facilities/' And making a low bow, we 
retired^ leaving the petrified conspirators 
enough to pay for their lights and wine ; but 
very much less than their scheme of plunder, 
if more successively executed^ would have 
realized. 

Perkins was indignant ; '^he would denounce 
them/' he said, '' to the university and the 
world.'' "Of what avail, would it be" I re- 
joined: "we should be outvoted. Many would 
not believe ; others would aver that the report 
was but an excuse to avoid the payment of 
gambling debts. The dice which we retain, 
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and our joint testimony will rebut any over- 
charge, should the parties be so imprudent as 
to prefer one.'* 

We met Heaviside and some others of the 
crew next day. " On my soul, Thomley,*' he 
exclaimed, ^* you used us ill last night ; we had 
a famous night of it after you started." 

" Sure of it/' I drily replied : '* kept it up 
no doubt till a late hour. — Tour obedient 
servant Mr. Heaviside : — your obedient servant 
gentlemen.*' "Not to be done — no go," we 
could hear muttered as we departed; thence- 
forth, it need hardly be observed, they ob- 
truded themselves upon us no more. 

We detailed the transaction to Mr. Aitkins, 
and he entirely approved of our caution. ** It 
would have been difficult, not to say im- 
possible, to bring the matter home. It would 
create a prodigious sensation, and you would 
be placed in a very unpleasant predicament. 
As it is, the parties will be punished in a 
manner they will feel more accutely. Sensible 
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of yomr knowledge of their villany^ they wUl 
be infinitely more cautious in future^ and per- 
haps^ be induced, some of them, at least, to 
desist firom their mal-practices*" 

In effect, it turned out as he predicted. Two 
young men, brothers, who had been of the 
party, called at our chambers, and intreated 
an interview. With tears in their eyes, they 
thanked us at once for rescuing them from 
a ruinous career, as well as for not exposing 
them to the scorn and indignation of the world. 
They had arrived in Cambridge with means 
sufficiently ample, had prudence and economy 
governed them, to defray their expenditure. 
To their misfortune, they had come in contact 
with Heaviiride, were stripped, and in return 
for a wretched subsistence, had consented in 
an evil hour, to become panders to his iniquity. 
They were now determined they said, to re- 
turn home and make full confession of their 
misconduct, rather than live on, on the terms. 
We highly applauded their new resolves, as- 
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sured them of our forgiveness, and promised 
to provide for them during the remainder of 
the term. Nothing could surpass the joy and 
gratitude which these poor youths manifested ; 
and we had the satisfaction of knowing that 
their after conduct was in every respect, irre- 
proachable. 

We were intimate with Mr. Aitkins as be- 
fore; and occasionally, he condescended to 
visit our chambers, and meet some of those 
friends to whom he had been the means of 
introducing us. 

His history was but the too common narra- 
tive of blighted ambition and disappointed 
hope. We had never ventured to make any 
allusion to his past life ; but men after a cer- 
tain age, often make voluntary confidents of 
those who are younger than themselves. They 
are more assured of their sympathy, while it 
gratifies them to live once more in the memory 
of the past. 
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One evening we were alone together^ that 
is to say^ Aitkins^ Perkins, and myself We 
had been chatting as well as solacing our* 
selves over some excellent hermitage, which 
my kind uncle, under pretence of its being 
good for Perkins' health, had forwarded from 
his own cellars. 

'^Friends/' said Aitkins, ^'a strange desire 
has come over me to impart to you some 
few particulars of my past life. Tour kind 
indulgence, and the preference which you 
have always manifested towards me, will I 
dare say, prevent you from esteeming it a mere 
garrulous effusion/' 

No greater favour, we hastened to assure 
him, could be conferred upon us, inexperienced 
as we were in the ways of the world, than such 
a narrative, which, without further plea or pre- 
amble, he thus accordingly began — 

^' I have little to relate, my dear young friends, 
beyond the common story that might be tqld 
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of every man who has lived, who nas felt^ who 
has thought, who has been. Imbued like 
other young men^ with an ardent desire to 
distinguish myself, my bark has escaped foun- 
dering in the stagnant ocean of mediocrity, to 
strand at last on the shoah of oblivion. Empires, 
nations, potentates, and kings slumber there 
unknown because forgotten; and as for the 
separate names of those who tenant this region 
of death, they are, like the sands of the sea, 
numberless, innumerable. 

^^ I was one of a large family of both sexes. 
The sons sought support in the precarious 
profession of arms ; the daughters in the hardly 
less ambiguous haven of matrimony. At length, 
I was the last that was left to an aged and 
widowed father. He was anxious that I should 
succeed; his heart was set upon the stake. 
There was no reason to reproach me with want 
of diligence. I was sedulously laborious, and 
commencing with the humblest grade, was 
fortunate enough to have my name placed on a 
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foundation^ the slender emoluments from which, 
as well as from tuition, not only enabled me to 
iree my father from the burthen of my support 
but to add to the comforts of his declining 
years. I sat by his pillow when dying; and he 
expired well content that I had achieved so 
much^ and furnished the promise of more. 

" Louisa Nettervilie was the only daughter 
of an adjoining curate, a man who notwithstand- 
ing his intrinsic worth , had never realized 
advancement in the church ; and whose Ufe had 
been a constant struggle to maintain the 
exterior of a gentleman on the salary of a 
ploughman. 

" Hard by was the palace of the bishop of 
the district; he had been tutor^ and some 
whispered pander, to a young nobleman, through 
whose interest he procured successively, a living 
and a bishopric. The curate was charitable to 
the extent of his limited means. No pauper 
ever trod the proud prelate's avenue, and no 
benefaction ever escaped his hands unless 
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blazoned in the form of a subscription. Like 
most upstarts, he was chary on the score of his 
rank, and hardly condescended to address, 
much less to entertain, the clergy of his dioceses. 
To them he was stem and forbidding ; to the 
aristocrats of the land, cringing and subservient. 
To this man Mr. Netterville had more than 
once, preferred his humble plea for promotion ; 
but a rWusal rarely couched in terms of common 
courtesy, was the only reply. If Mr. Netter- 
ville did not like the church, he was free to 
abandon it; there were numbers who would 
be happy to step into his place ! 

''The curate cared nothing for advancement 
in itself, but was anxious to leave his daughter 
in a less dependent position. His efforts were 
vain. His daughter closed his eyes; and it 
so fell out, that the proud bishop also quitted 
life much about the same period. How it 
might fare with both, no one may tell ; but it 
seems likely that he who was stripped of all 
the meretricious additions of wealth and station, 
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and commencing the endless journey of eter- 
nity^ would stand as much beneath his humble 
contemporary, as he had previously been 
exalted. 

^^ Louisa however, was not left completely 
destitute; her father had embarked in a spe- 
culation termed a tontine, in which the sur- 
vivor became the eventful proprietor. This 
consummation ensued but a few days before 
Mr. Netterville's death, so as to furnish his 
daughter with a slender but certain support, 
the more welcome because hardly calculated 
on. She now retired to the house of an aunt 
where she resided when I had the pleasure of 
first becoming acquainted with her. 

" You have probably, ere this conjectured 
with the ready prescience of youth, that I fell in 
love with, and proposed for this lady. It was 
even so. Louisa Netterville was all that my 
heart could desire, or my fancy picture. It was 
her father's pride and solace to make her an ac- 
complished scholar; and she had gone over 
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with him the usual course of study considered 
most desirable at the time. It had the ex- 
cellent effect of enlarging^ her understanding, 
without rendering her either vain or pedantic. 
I was long acquainted with, and admired alike, 
her correct judgment and her soft womanly 
heart, ere I became aware, and that by merest 
accident, of the extent of her acquirements. I 
had called one afternoon ; Miss Netterville was 
not in the sitting-room, so I took up a volume 
which opened at the symposium of Plato in the 
original. The place was marked by a pair of 
scissors ; and the margins here and there, were 
covered with remarks which I knew to be in 
Louisa's hand- writing, dissenting from, or cor- 
roborating, the sentiments of the text. The 
book had been thrust into the corner of a 
sofa, whence it had fallen on the floor. Miss 
Netterville blushed, when on entering she per- 
ceived it in my hands, remarking that it had 
belonged to her poor father, and proceeded to 
lay it aside. I pointed to the hand- writing ; 
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further evasion was useless, and she avowed 
that she sometimes dabbled a little in the an- 
cient lore, with which her attached parent had 
imbued her mind. Her acquirements however, 
were really considerable, and did not need 
the plea of their being deemed either cursory 
or superficial." 

'Do not,' said Mr. Netterville, in his last 
moments — ** do not my child, ever wed a poor 
curate like myself; the humblest lot were pre- 
ferable. If thy infant brothers and sisters had 
been spared — ^if my family had included more 
than thee, my daughter, Vhat would have be- 
come of us ? So sure as you do, you incur the 
imminent risk of a family without the means of 
support; and of enduring your life long, the 
ceaseless anxiety arising from an honest pride, 
combating the penury which it is unable either 
to subdue or to resist. Promise me, my child, 
so you would have me rest quiet in my grave — 
promise me that you will not incur this great 
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wretchedness." * I promise it dearest father.' 
" Swear it my child." * I swear it father !* 

These were the last words he ever spoke; 
and soon the toil-worn and anxious spirit^ 
ceased to struggle with its trammels of clay. 

" That I loved Louisa Netterville^ and that 
she returned my affection^ you have already an- 
ticipated. We loved each other in truths with 
all our hearts and souls ; it needed but the con- 
jugal bonds to render our union complete. But 
what a prospect : the woman of my choice was 
willing to share my fortunes^ but I had naught 
save my affection to offer her. I might per- 
chance^ have obtained a curacy ; but ray sense 
of honour was too acute, to suffer me to tempt 
my Louisa to swerve either from the letter or 
the spirit of her father's prohibition. I pursued 
my college career ; I became nominally master 
of all arts, who in reality, was master of none — 
not even the art of living ; lastly, fellow. 

•^The emoluments of fellows are very moder- 
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ate^ but they suffice for their college maintain- 
ance. We should have been contented to have 
realized them^ but they no longer accrue when 
the fellows marry. Hence it is, that many 
abandon college^ while others hold on in the 
hope of eventually obtaining one of the livings 
in the college gift. And thus it was^ I lived 
and lived on^ but no benefice fell to me. I am 
no longer young ; Louisa indeed is still fair and 
gay^ but we cannot disguise it from ourselves, 
that we are fast descending the hill of life ; and 
that our union^ if it ever ensue^ will probably, 
never be realized on this side the grave. 

^^ Hope deferred maketh the heart sick^ and 
so it does. Books, science, and art are very 
well in their way, but cannot satisfy the long- 
ings of a living soul. Man was made to love 
and to be loved ; and many a poor student in 
the fancied Elysium of his retirement, lias 
longed for the dear familiar voices, the looks, 
the embraces — to him unattainable, of wife and 
child ; cruel estrangement — miserable economy ! 
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But for it, my Louisa might be seated bj my 
side, children might play at my knee. Alas ! I 
shall never behold the face of a son ; my yearn- 
ings will never be gratified !'* Here the un- 
happy man hid his face in his hands, and 
sobbed aloud. 

*' Pardon my weakness,^' said he, so soon as 
he had regained his composure. '' I have per- 
haps no right to be wretched. I enjoy a com- 
petence, smd above all, I possess the unalienable 
affection of one who is little short of angelic in 
purity and truth. My lot, dear friends, has 
been that of many others, who have lived, and 
sighed, and died in a sort of widowhood ; like 
Tantalus with the cup of happiness ever in 
prospect, but wholly debarred from tasting its 
contents. 

" I correspond with Louisa ; her letters are 
models of grace and elegance. They display in 
profusion, those rare felicities of expression — of 
thought and feeling, almost exclusively the at- 
tributes of the cultivated of her sex. They can- 
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not be submitted to you ; but I can make you 
acquainted with the inestimable writer, who I 
doubt not, will appreciate in jou, as you as- 
suredly will in her, those excellent qualities 
which win regard and esteem." 

We thanked Mr. Aitkins from our hearts, for 
his most interesting relaticm ; and bewailed with 
him, those anomalies of society, which, without 
the slightest advantage to counterbalance them, 
prove the means of inflicting so much gratuitous 
misary. 

In the course of the ensuing afternoon, care* 
less of the direction we should take, we found 
ourselves sauntering along the course of the 
Cam. The history so recently communicated 
to us, proved the subject of our conversation ; 
and young and zedous as we were, we forth- 
with, began to form projects in Mr. Aitkins 
behalf. He might have emigrated to the plan- 
tations I thought ; but what would his learn- 
ing have done for him there? It would not 
serve to cut down trees, nor sugar canes, or 
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to grow tobacco. The man whose days and years 
have been spent in the anxious labour of the 
desk, is ill qualified for the active and unre- 
mitting exertion which every occupation, par- 
ticularly in a new country, demands. Perkins 
wondered that he had never bethought him of 
literary adventure^ in which his fine taste and 
erudite acquirements so highly qualified him. 
He had essayed it however ; and on one occasion 
when Perkins was absent, had fieivoured me with 
the sight of manuscript editions and transla- 
tions of the classics. But when the booksellers 
were consulted, some said they were too learned, 
others that they were not learned enough. A 
few objected to the florid style ; while others 
ipore candidly avowed that they knew nothing 
about the matter — cared for science and litera- 
ture but as a means of making money; and 
that such works, unless brought out by well- 
known hands — heads of schools or colleges, 
would not answer their purpose. 
" I think I heard your uncle say,'* here broke 
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in Perkins^ ^^ that the vicarage adjacent to 
Thornley Hall, was in the gift of his family/* 

" So it is/' I replied ; *' but at present it is in 
the occupation of the good Dr. Masterman. 
He however, is well up in years ; and should a 
vacancy ensue, which I am far from wishing, no 
man should so soon fill it as Mr. Aitkins. And 
I shall take the earliest opportunity to apprize 
my uncle of his very superior claims.'* 

Returning homewards, we receded from the 
river, and passed through a collection of houses, 
which wore somewhat the aspect of a village. 
It was however, deficient in many of the usual 
accompaniments ; there were no children — no 
sound of the forge, the shuttle, the hammer, or 
the spinning wheel. Numbers of women, some 
old and ugly, others still young and handsome ; 
some haggard and meretricious — uU tawdrily at- 
tired, met the eye in every direction as they sat 
in the windows, or lounged in and out of the 
doors. The nature and complexion of their 
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lives^ were too obvious from their appearance. 
Perkins was modest and sensitive as a girl ; and 
the unequivocal demeanour of these unhappy 
creatures^ filled him with horror and alann." 

^^ Surely, said he, those who tenant these 
houses, are not the usual inhabitants of the 
country — who, and what are they ?*' 

'^They are, said I, the wretched victims of 
human lust and iniquity. They are the pure, 
the lovely, the innocent, at least what once were 
such, trepanned they scarcely know how, into 
the practice of vice ; and now, half sinking, half 
floating in the slime of debauchery, maintain a 
dubious existence by means whereat they revolt, 
but which they are forced to employ. There is 
not one of those degraded young women who 
might not have been a happy wife and mother ; 
ias it is, she ier wretched, miserable ! With feel- 
ngs estranged, vitiated, outraged, she pursues 
her sad career, to sink into a tainted grave* 
Here too, the sons of the gentry of the land 
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learn to impair their morals and their manners, 
and lay a foundation for the gradual degenera* 
tion and final extinction of their race/' 

We had nearly gained the confines of this 
abode of crime and wretchedness, when we 
heard voices in loud contention mingled with 
oaths, menaces, and abuse. Heaviside was one 
of the disputants ; his opponents the inhabitants 
of the place. The subject of the fray was one 
to which it is impossible to allude. This inan's 
easy effrontery was unbounded. When he saw 
us, it was evident that he was making prepara- 
tions to approach and join us. We quickened 
our pace, and had the satisfaction to escape. 
We found however, that v^e had been followed. 
A wretched object in tears, and bearing traces 
of recent blows, approached us cowering and 
dismayed. We poured into her hands all the 
money we possessed, and went our way. 

" Nothing,'^ said Perkins, ** gnaws my heart 
more than the degradation of woman ; of that 
being, who pure, unsullied, lovely, in her virgin 
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innocence, is the type of almost angelic perfec- 
tion. How sad the error ~ how grievous the 
sin of those who in anywise, subserve or minis- 
ter to it ? Here, in the very centres of mis- 
named civilization, does the hideous weed 
rankle and flourish. Surely, there must be some 
gross abuse error in institutions that permit 
the yearly immolation of thousands at the shrine 
of debauchery ? Ah, there is glaring error some- 
where, let the wise and good, the lovers of their 
kind look to it.^^ 

Thus expatiating, we reached our chambers, 
where we found a communication from Mr« 
Aitkins, purporting that it was his intention to 
spend the ensuing day in the country, and 
hoping, if it suited our convenience and inclina- 
tion, to have the pleasure of our company. If 
we preferred it we could ride ; otherwise, a car- 
riage should await us at eleven. We instantly 
agreed to accept the invitation; and as we 
should otherwise, be debarred of Mr. Aitkin's 
society, determined to take a seat in his con- 
veyance. 
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We had conjectured rightly ; it was to take 
us on the promised excursion^ at the close of 
which we hoped to become acquainted with 
Miss Netterville. We drove through a pleasant 
pastoral country, and along several green lanes 
which, however agreeable to the eye, proved 
rather trying to the springs of our vehicle. 
Mr. Aitkins was joyous and animated ; he was 
fond of our society, and, further revelled in the 
expectation of a visit to his beloved. 

After a drive of some two or three hours, we 
arrived at a neat secluded cottage, with a trellis 
and verandah, oyer which roses and honey- 
suckles had been trained in great profusion. 
Miss Netterville received us with unembarrassed 
dignity. She had heard Mr. Aitkins speak of 
us ; and 'was happy, she was good enough to 
observe, to be introduced to us. We expe- 
rienced from this lady the most grateful atten- 
tions. Our relative positions removed all 
ambiguity ; and her graceful courtesies, at once 
motherly, sisterly, and womanly, filled us with 
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delight. Perkins* character she appr^eciated at 
a glance ; and it was pleasant to see how she 
drew out the shy youA, till his mind stood re- 
vealed in all its fair, magnificent proportions. 

So far as regarded herself, Miss Netterville 
deprecated all literary distinction. She culti- 
vated knowledge for its own sake, and with the 
full conviction, that if we did not advaqce, we 
must necessarily recede. She was quite aware 
that it does not suffice to rely wholly on our 
gathered stores. The mind that would main- 
tain a healthy activity, while it makes continual 
accessions, must combine and re-combine its 
stores afresh. 

We spent a delightful day. There was no 
forced obtrusion of any particular topic. We 
solaced ourselves with each as it happened to 
present itself. There was no lack of subjects, 
such were the multiplicity and diversity of our 
themes. Each contrived to say something new 
or happy, and the conversation never flagged. 
Our repast consisted of country fare, wound up 
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with a bottie of crusted port. After dinner, ac- 
pording to tfae custom of our country, the ladies^ 
irhom we afterwards rejoined^ withdrew. The 
clouded aspect of the grey sky, the perfect se- 
clusion of the spot, the various country sounds 
that broke upon the ear, the click of the clock 
in the hall, with the narrow, yet snug, dimen- 
sions of the apartment in which we sat, lulled 
the mind into peacefulness and repose. 

*' How happy should I hold myself,^' said 
Mr. Aitkins, "could I esteem myself the master 
of such a sylvan spot; blessed with competence, 
exempt from ambition, life would glide peaqe- 
fuUy away, till I should become a unit of the 
innumerable hosts that people the mighty ter- 
ritories of the tomb.^' 

** So we are ever inclined to think, dear Sir, 
when we contrast a pleasant seclusion like the 
present, with the busier scenes of life. The 
sphere of man's utilities does not seem to reside 
exclusively in activity or inaction — inaction 
from business I mean, but in the alternation of 
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both. Equal disappointments, I fancy, have 
been experienced by those who believed human 
happiness to reside in solitudes like these, as in 
the busier scenes of life. 

*' Doubtless/' said Mr. Aitkins, "you are 
right ; yet methinks, I have had my share of the 
struggle, and should conceive I have purchased, 
by past activity, a right to dreamy idleness,'' — 
and here he sighed, as he suppressed some- 
thing—** for the remainder of my days." 

A summons to tea interrupted our discourse. 
Miss Netterville, with her aunt, awaited us in 
an adjoining apartment. Graceful and gay, she 
rallied us on our serious, if not sombre, air ; so 
that the conveyance which was to bring us back 
to town, found us in the midst of an animated 
and well-sustained discourse. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



Perkins' Theme. 

** £s reden und traumen die Menschen yiel. 

Yon bessem kiinftigen Tagen, 
Naeh einem gliicklichen goldnen Ziel ; 

Sieht man sle re&nen und jagen. 
Die Welt wird alt und wird wieder jung, 

Doch der Mensch hofft immer Yerbesserung !" 

It was the practice of the time, and probably 
continues so, to give out subjects for composi- 
tion in Greek, Latin, or English, to the young 
men. It may all be very well, as an exercise of 
ingenuity, to attempt to clothe modern notions 
and ideas in languages so long extinct — spoken 
by nations, too, who thought, felt, and acted in 
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material respects^ so very differently from onr- 
selves. Flagrant grammatical errors, by dint 
of sedulous care and attention, may be weeded 
out, but there must be every other defect; 
solecisms without number, incongruous mix- 
tures of the words, phrases, and ideas of differ- 
ent periods, idiomatic barbarisms — ^in short, an 
accumulation of all the blunders, any one of, 
which would prove destructive to the reputation ^ 
of a modem writer. 

The decadence of nations, a copious theme, 
was the subject of the academic exercise. Lest 
the intricacies of the subject however, should 
not prove sufficiently numerous in English, the 
young men were permitted, if not enjoined, to 
clothe their conceptions in Latin or Greek ; — 
Sansicrit or Arabic might have been substituted 
with almost equal propriety. I hesitated 
whether I should preserve the following imbo- 
diment of his ideas from Perkins' fervid pen. 
It is but a fragment, after all ; and neither claims 
nor courts perusal from any, save those for whom 
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his virtues Uttve attractions, and his genius 
charms. 

'^Tha Decadence of Nations.'' 
'^ The fkte bf nations is the fate of individuals ; 
they rise by their merits — ^they fall by their de- 
fects. This i& a hard doctrine, but it is true. 
It s6emB unjust to make the innocent and well- 
doing of a community suffer from the miscon- 
duct of the guilty — the descendants for the 
errors of their predecessors. It cannot be 
otborwise; we are all connected — ^part and 
parcel of each other. What we do^ others feel 
— what others do, we feel. As impinging circles, 
when a stone is thrown into th6 water, eventu* 
ally reach the uttermost bank ; so the acts anc 
deeds of each man, ^ach people, extend their 
influence beyond the present period and scene, 
and affect nations and multitudes unborn. As 
every deed, and thought, and word, must in- 
fluence the absent, and those who are to come 
after us ; so it is undoubted that the condition 
of each among us is mainly the result of the 
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deeds, the words^ the thoughts, and the emotioiiB 
of our ootemporaries, and more especially of 
those who have gone before. 

** If our predecessors have acted wisely and 
well ; if they have been provident, temperate, 
just, so much the better will it fare with us : 
if, on the other hand, they have been intemper- 
ate, improvident, unjust, by so mnch will our 
lot be deteriorated. It is impossible, whether 
as nations or individuals, to escape the conse- 
quences of our actions. Lofty deeds and gene- 
rous aspirings will not be transacted or experi- 
enced in vain ; and with not less certainty, 
ignoble achievements and sordid tendencies will 
work their own eventual overthrow and punish- 
ment. Let any man pursue unintermittingly, 
for months and years, some magnanimous pur- 
pose ; let him act upon it by day, and brood 
over it by night, with all his mind, with all his 
heart, with all his strength— in a word, let him 
make it the business and purpose of his life, 
and shall he not succeed, — shall he not realize 
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some portion at least, of the good at which he 
has aimed — enjoy some of the fruition which is 
so justly his desert ? He may not, indeed, eflFect 
all that he has aimed at— for it is given to man 
to conceive more than he can compass ; but 
much if he will, he may achieve, even during 
the brief span of his earthly days. And when 
he dies — when body and soul sever — the track 
which he has traced, and the path which he has 
trod, will not be deserted ; others will be found 
to follow in his steps, and to imitate his career ! 
The benefits which he has endeavoured to con- 
fer, will multiply and increase, so that genera- 
tions coming after him, shall learn to bless his 
name. 

" It is, in truth, with nations as with indivi- 
duals ; if brave, generous, high-minded, daring, 
success is sure to attend them ; but if pusil- 
lanimous, cowardly, base, they fail and perish. 
Unhappily, however^no nation, and no individual 
are of unmixed excellence ; the germs of good 
and ill are commingled, and their aspirations 
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howeyer weU intended, are ruelyfinoefrDm aUoy. 
The resolts of tiieir eflbrts; therefine, tlieir 
•trmngs and their workings, wfll bear the nme 
mixed character as their eonoeptiona—if good 
predominate in the one, it wiU predannDato m 
the other, — if evil, evil. 

^' Here, however, as has been wisely ordered, 
opposing agencies chsh : evil may be met faj 
good, and conquered ; good, on the other hand, 
by its opposite, and permanently or for a time 
put down. Hence another important elonent 
in our mixed and mutable condition. If we 
would succeed, we must persevere ; our hardi- 
hood must neither be appalled nor overeome. 
The inexperienced, alarmed by opposing obsta- 
cles, are tempted to step aside and swerve from 
their career; but the experienced know that 
nothing can be accomplished short of strenuoua 
and determined efforts, and that hindrances 
must only be looked at to be subdued. 

<^ It has been generally si^posed that when 
nations reach a certain height, there is a culmi- 
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naftiiig point, kigher than which, tiiey do not 
attain, and eiace arriyed at, where they dedine 
and fall. This, which is undeniable aa a fisu^t 
iaerroneoua aa a theory. It is, indeed, true 
that nations hitherto, having achieved a certain 
advance, have invariably lapsed and fallen ; but 
it does not necessarily follow, that this must 
always happ^or that what is certain and posi- 
tive a9 a law of progress, is equally so, as an 
ultimate necessity. Nations have librated,— have 
^vanced^ — ^receded but the human race has 
gone on ! After all, what is a nation ? -a collec- 
tion pf individuals. A given generation is 
'Virtually as distinct from the generation which 
preceded it, as that generation is from all the 
generations of the earth. Providence does not 
mould human destinies according to our narrow 
conceptions. It is not necessary that the Ro- 
man, the Grecian, or the Egyptian of to day, 
ihQuld in all respects, be on a par with the 
Roman, the Grecian, or the Egyptian of whilom 
some thousand years. God does not work by 
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days or by generatioiia ; ten thousand yean to 
him are but as a day : infinite space and time 
are otherwise to Him than to the flitting races 
of clay ! A given nation may not advance, but 
the species does. The people of a particular 
locality may advance or recede, but assuredly 
mankind at large, do not go back. Tet — to go 
on, that is the destiny of our race ! Now, it is 
one nation, now another, that takes precedence 
in the march of ages— in that stupendous pro- 
gress in which, sooner or later, all must partici- 
pate. 

^' It is difficult to measure the amount offeree 
exerted by individuals — races, as they contri- 
bute to the advance or downfal of nations. A 
given people may be going on in a successful 
career, cultivating tbe arts and sciences, and 
enjoying all the advantages which flow from the 
possession of peace and plenty, when suddenly, 
some irruption from without, or outbreak within, 
spreads terror and despair, and every thing 
as regards that particular community, perchance 
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lapses into chaotic confusion. Nations, like in* 
dividuals^ are perpetually appealing to physical 
force, the issue of which is always uncertain. 
Hence a continual alternation according to the 
vicissitudes which their fortunes in war dis- 
play. 

" Alp Arslan overcame the Greek emperor, 
Romanus Diogenes, taking him prisoner, as 
well as despoiling him of his Asiatic posses- 
sions^ laying the foundation for the sacking of 
Constantinople, by Mahomet II., and the total 
overthrow of the Greek empire. The Greeks 
of the time had become more or less unwarlike, 
and physically unable successfully to withstand 
the shocks of their rude invaders. Still, it is 
grievous to think of so much learning, genius, 
and artistic skill as there abounded, trampled into 
the mire by barbaric herds. A certain degree of 
civilization, while it renders life more valuable, 
seems to render those who enjoy, less capable 
of defending it. It seems to require motives 
furnished by honour, the love of country and 
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of kind ; and theae will be at onoe abundant 
and all-sufficient wben dvilization attains its 
beight. The physical powers^ likewise, must be 
kq[»t duly in training; otherwise leanung» elo^ 
qiuence, and skill, will not prove adequate to 
repel brute invasion. 

'' After overrunning AsiSj and the north of 
Africa, the Arabs entered Spain, overcame the 
Visigoth armies, and slew their leaders, making 
themselves masters of the entire country 
Thence, after appropriating the islands of the 
Mediterranean and part of Italy, strewing deso- 
lation as &r as Rome, they burst into France, 
possessed themselves of the south, as they pro- 
bably would of the whole of that country, had 
it not been for the fortuitous valour of Charles 
Martel. As it was, they retained occupation of 
LaQguedoc for years, and were with difficulty 
driven out at last. Had their effi>rts, not to 
apeak of those of the Greeks, at a different 
period been successful, how altered in man- 
ners, condition, and creed, had been Europe 
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their desoeBdante^ held their ground for the 
greator part of a thonnand yeaia^ and moat 
lik^ would have continued to do so to this 
day, had it not been for their error, on the oes* 
sation of the dynasty of the Onuniades, in the 
eleventh century, in dismembering their pos- 
sessions and dividing them into a number of 
inconsiderable provinces, as those of Cordova, 
Murci^ Toledo, Lisbon, and others. The Arabs 
cultivated literature and medicine ; they trans- 
lated many writings of the Greeks, while whole 
libraries were filled with their own volu- 
minous productions. Indeed, multitudes of 
Christian students uninfluenced by the bigotry 
of after times, resorted for instruction to their 
schools. Finally, after a sanguinary struggle 
of nearly twenty years, Ferdinand possessed 
himself of their last kingdom, OriMiada, forced 
them to flee from the land of their nativity ; 
and, as if the Spanish community had not been 
sufficiently weakened, expatriated one hundred 
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thouBand Jews, and permitted the Inquimtioiiy 
which he had established at the instance of the 
cleigy, to bum, under the direction of Torque- 
madas, six thousand persons in the space of 
four years ! Temporarily a^randized by the 
discovery of America, wherein the same hateful' 
tribunal was further erected, Spain has never 
retrieved these errors : depopulation, civil war, 
and decay, have been her portion since. 

** For a long time Venice was mistress of the 
sea. The commerce with India, carried on 
through the Red Sea and Persian Gulf, enabled 
her to vie successfully with more powerful 
nations, and for a considerable period to main- 
tain her supremacy. At length, in the reign of 
John III. the Portuguese, under Admiral Diaz, 
doubled the Stormy Cape, which this king 
therefore changed to the more auspicious deno- 
mination of Good Hope; subsequently Di 
Gama, conveyed the fleets of Portugal to India 
itself. Albuquerque took possession of Goa ; 
but the Portuguese, not satisfied with temporal 
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supremacy^ must realize spiritual domination 
also, and the Inquisition reared its hideous 
front in India. Hereupon this nation began to 
decline ; Sebastion, afterwards brought up by 
Jesuit priestA^ ascended the throne at the early 
age of three years. Everything went to decay ; 
and this king's reign and life, strange to say, 
were brought to a close in a battle undertaken 
in aid of Muley Mahomet, near Fez, in Mo- 
rocco ! Now Philip II. of Spain, the same 
Philip who had established the Inquisition in 
the Low Countries^ dispatched the Duke of 
Alva, who had already executed eighteen thou- 
sand persons in the Netherlands. He overran 
Portugal and seized upon it for his master; 
and to consummate its downfall, the new sove- 
reign forbade the Dutch to resort to it for their 
supplies of Eastern merchandize. These people 
forthwith, sent Houtman and Molinaar, who 
deprived the Portuguese of most of their pos- 
sessions in the East ; but in place of sharing 
the bounty of Providence with others, practised 
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the rankest exclusion, and evfen went so far as 
to subject a niimber of Eng&h, by whom, how- 
ever, they have since been supplanted, to torturd 
and death. 

''Sprung from an humble origin, the spi- 
ritual de^ts of Boihe at last realixed ii pit6h of 
arrogance not to be surpassed. They aimed 
lit nothing kss than the spiritual suptemady of 
th^ earth ; and through it, at the dictation of 
an temporal affidrs. Can anything stupass thc^ 
insotence Of Gregory the Seventh, in the cita- 
tion of Henry the Fourth to Rome ; and When 
the Emperor spurned his jurisdiction, fiilmitiat* 
injg;, in the hame of Almighty God, sentence Of 
excommunication, ivhich he only i^evoked when 
the unfortunate monarch, barefooted, and in a 
flannel shirt, did penance^ for three entire days, 
in the outer court of the Castle of Canossa, 
where the imperious priest was sojourning with 
the Countess Matilda. 

'Let not the Emperor,' he said, 'suppose 
that the church is his slave, but rather his so- 
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Tereign/ Again^m addressing Philip of Franee^ 
he tellii Urn: 'Strive to please Saint Peter^ 
who has thy kingdom as wdil as thy soul in his 
power ; and Who can bind or absolve tbbe in 
heaven as on earth !' 

'^ Innocent the Third, who compared the 
pontifical powto to the snn^ the royal to the 
moon> speaks of himself as successor of Saint 
Petfer, by God^ appointment, governor of the 
church tad of the world 1 Innocent the Fouith, 
deposed Sancho of Portugal, setting up Al- 
fonso the Third, whose son and successor how- 
evier, he excommunieated, in his place. 

''At length, after numberless fc^es, usurpa- 
tions> crimes, as also much commingled good, 
ihe sale of pardons or indulgences absurdly, not 
to say impiously^ granted on a large scale by 
Leo the Tenth, aftw Luther had burned the 
bull directed i^ainst him, and Henry the 
Eighth of England, though decorated with the 
title of Defender of the Faith, had turned against 
hi», the Romish church waa dragged through 
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the mire, partially to retrieve her lost fortunes, 
but never to re-impose her night-mare thraldom 
on the souls of men again ! 

'^ But it were needless to multiply instances 
of which the history of nations furnishes ex- 
amples without end. Some, as Poland, have 
sank from retaining their people in a state of 
serfage ; others, owing to the luxurious addic- 
tions of the rich, in contradiction to the misery 
and destitution of the poor. Some from having 
inflicted, others from having experienced in- 
vasions ; and many owing to the depopulations, 
the debts, and the exactions entailed by wars 
of aggression, civil or religious dissentions. A 
mighty source of the degradation and downfal 
of modem nations — look to it who will, is the 
prodigious outlay ensuing from their enormous 
civil, military, naval, and ecclesiastical establish- 
tnents. Production, cramped and limited by so 
many restrictions, cannot possibly bear up 
against them for an unlimited period — then 
come anarchy, desolation, and ruin for a time ! 
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'* It is a hard lesson^ but one which^ sooner 
or later^ all must leam^ that to enjoy we must 
labour, to spend we must earn. Ill-gotten 
gain» whether on the part of nations or indi- 
viduals, is never productive of the advantages 
which flow from sedulous industry. What is 
war or the acquisitions flowing from war, but 
robbery and spoliation on a grand scale ? the 
assassin comes in the dark to work his trea- 
cherous, purpose, the soldier with flying colours 
and tuck of drum ; but blood is blood in what- 
soever way shed, and murder murder, whether 
with midnight knife or deadly missile in the 
open day. Tyranny, whether temporal or spirit- 
ual, is equally hateful and destructive. Which is 
worse, the Inquisitorial torture, the solemn aw to- 
da-fey and the religious proscription of whole 
nations by Roman Catholics, or the juridical 
destruction by hundreds and thousands, of al- 
leged witches, the burning of Servetus and 
others, or the massacre at Glencoe by Pro- 
testants ? Are not all attempts on life, liberty. 
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And belief, equally unjust and repcehenaible — 
equally militating against tJie prosperity of 
nations and individuals, under whatever colour 
of excuse they are perpetrated, and whatever 
the religious or political crped of those who 
are guilty of them? Justice is alike stable 
and immutable in all times and seasons, and 
under all circumstances ; i^ations cannot 
.prosper by the practice of iniquity. Sooner 
or later they must be visited by the conse- 
quences of their conduct. Had white slavery 
no influence on the welfare pf Greece or 
Rome, and Negro slay.ery as upheld and practised 
by Europeans and Asiatics; shall it exert no 
influence on theirs ? As nations confojrm to or 
depart from, i]xe eternal principles of right and 
wrong, so must they prosper — so must they 
decline/' Here Perkins' theme came abruptly 
to a close ; whether he intended to conclude it 
or not, I do not know ; I only know that he 
resisted my intreaties to do so at the time. 
** It is altogether unworthy of notice," h^ 
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8fu«^ ; ^'a|; soine future p^rif^^l? perc^ance^ I may 
^ume itxe idea^ and under an altered and more 
fitting form^ try tq do it further justice.'* 
!\ybateyer indeed, might be the intrinsic 
mfi^t' of what he said or did, this most in- 
genious youth ever fwned the most humble 
estimate of his own performances. Perfected 
by ardent study and continuous effort, his 
mind had attained a solidity very unusual at 
his years. Had he been spared, there is little 
doubt, with his habitual industry and steady 
performance of every task which he conceived 
the exigency of his position to require, that 
distinguished eminence must have awaited him 
in any career. 

At Cambridge, we visited occasionally at 
the houses of the inhabitants. Indeed, my 
uncle had not failed to provide us with intro- 
ductions, while others were tendered by our 
friends and connexions. The manners of the 
people were in general rather formal ; and we 
felt little preference for the tiresome iteration 
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of dinner parties or the monotony of whist. 
The gain or loss of a few guineas was of no 
moment to us, but seemed an object of the 
last importance to many of those with whom 
we associated. I could not help often thinking 
of my darling Julia; but means there were 
none for ascertaining whither she had gone, or 
why. Mrs. Hastings' conduct was sufficiently 
mysterious. It would seem as if she dreaded 
my approach, or entertained apprehensions for 
the safety of her daughter. I was sad at heart, 
for amid a sea of doubts and perplexities, I 
could arrive at no definite conclusion. Some 
cause there was, which time would probably 
clear up : as matters stood, there was no cleu 
to solution. 

" Never fear,'* said Perkins, *' some day, your 
Julia will make her appearance. It is not to 
be supposed that her mother has carried her 
to the ends of the earth. Love has no mind 
to be cheated of his booty : you will doubtless 
meet her again, perhaps in this very place, at 
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once to reward your constancy and solace your 
apprehensions." 

It fell out in truths almost as Perkins had 
predicted. For some time past there had been a 
great rumour among the gownsmen respecting 
some young beauty who had made her appear- 
ance in Cambridge. She was beautiful as the 
day, it was said, and innocent as beautiful — 
who could she be ? 

"Now 1*11 wager a purse of gold/' said 
Perkins, ** that this fair unknown is no other 
than Julia Hastings." 

"Nonsense man,** I replied; "you are al- 
ways thinking of Julia Hastings. What 
reason is there to suppose that chance should 
throw her in our way again ?*' 

"The chapter of accidents'' colouring slightly 
as he spoke, "brings things more wonderful 
than this to pass. Do let us see ; if the event 
turn out otherwise, no great harm will ensue, 
and you at least, will not experience disappoint- 
ment." I sighed, and partly to gratify Per- 
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kins and partly to appease a nascent hope, 
acceded to his request. 

AH the beauty and fashion of Cambridge, 
with a large sprinkling of handsome youths 
from the university, were assembled as, pursuant 
to invitation, we made our appearance at the 
house of our entertainer for the evening. Hav- 
ing paid our respects to the lady of the man- 
sion, we took our seats, and directing our 
regards round the apartment, could discern a 
crowd of young men, who, from the concen- 
tration at the other extremity of the room, 
were evidently trying their best to make them- 
selves agreeable to the attraction for the ni^ht. 
I could not help experiencing a certain flutter 
about the heart, although I tried to feel as un- 
concerned as possible. Sympathy induced my 
friend to participate in my anxiety. 

In this painful state of dubiety did we re- 
main, till our entertainer with graceful courtesy 
approached, 

« Mr. Thornley," she said, "I am desirous 
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to procure partners for the young ladies, and 
presuming that you will not object to the 
arrangement, request to introduce you to — — *' 
Here the low tone in which she spoke, or some 
fortuitous noise, prevented what she might have 
further said from being heard. Bowing, I con- 
fessed my entire willingness to submit to any 
arrangement which it might be her pleasure to 
propose. Taking my arm, she then proceeded 
in the direction already adverted to. There 
was no need of introduction, as, radiant with 
youth and beauty, Julia Hastings, in blushing 
womanhood, sat revealed before me. Never 
had I beheld anything so enchanting, so capti- 
vating. We needed not the form, the introduc- 
tion was superseded by one which had taken 
place long before, and which had left an im- 
pression that time could not obliterate. Julia 
silently arose ; as silently passed her soft arm, 
covered with the snowy perfumed glove, within 
mine, and took, with me, the direction of the 
dance. 

H 2 
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I had a thousand questions to ask, to all of 
which she replied in silver tones that sank into 
my heart. She was on a short visit to a friend 
in the vicinity. She had been living in an 
adjacent county with her mother, who, she in- 
formed me, entertained some intentions of going 
to reside elsewhere. I longed to inquire into the 
secret of her parent's conduct — the how, the 
why, the wherefore ; but the time and place, 
not to speak of my own struggling emotions, 
precluded all possibility of doing so. 

Whether there was music or whether there 
was none, and whether any one danced but 
ourselves, I was in a great measure unconsci- 
ous. My eyes, my heart, my senses, were 
rivetted on one object— on Julia Hastings. 
Sometimes, indeed, I could hear a whisper 
near me — " Poor fellow, he is in for it — he is 
a gone man : well 'tis a pity they should be 
parted, tliey are such a handsome pair." 

The dance, at length, came to a close, and 
after a short promenade, we sat down. I had 
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become in a manner crazed. I could only gaze 
on .her whom I thought I had irretrievably 
lost — could only ask again and again the same 
questions^ to obtain the same low soft response. 
How is it that men^ under these circumstances, 
make such fools of themselves, and that women, 
however much their hearts may bound or their 
eyes gleam happiness, are always, at least when 
subject to observation, comparatively collected ? 
Immersed in dreamy happiness, drinking whole 
fountains of delight from the looks, the words, 
the gestures of her who sat beside me, I felt 
supremely indifferent to each and all beside. 

Just at this happy juncture, the clang which 
denotes the commencement of the dance was 
again heard, when who should approach with 
easy sinuous assurance, introduced too, by the 
mistress of the mansion, and to solicit the hand 
of my all-accomplished partner, but Heaviside, 
the odious Heaviside. She was utterly igno- 
rant of the character of the man ; the" dancers 
were urgent, and she had barely time to throw 
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me one speaking glance, ere she arose, and^ 
taking the proffered arm, glided away. 

I was overwhelmed with surprise ; wrapt op 
as I had been, I was altogether unaware of 
Heaviside's presence, or assuredly, I should 
have put Julia on her guard. No person's in- 
trusion, for such I must have considered it, 
could have proved welcome, but any other, a 
thousand times rather than the scoundrel who 
had so unhesitatingly thrust himself forward. 

Indignation and sympathy stamped upon his 
features, Perkins joined me at the close of the 
set. He had been presented to Miss Hastings 
as she promenaded the saloon, and requested 
the honour of leading her out for the ensuing 
dance. Heaviside however, had already secured 
her hand, alleging, as I was afterwards informed, 
with his usual effrontery, that it was quite usual 
in Cambridge, to go out several times in suc- 
cession with the same partner ; the innocent, 
inexperienced girl of course lending ready cre- 
dence to his assertion. As Perkins turned to 
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go away, he could hear a muttered whisper 
—"They have the reversion of wealth, and 
would add youth and beauty to their monopoly ?'^ 
At last, our hostess introduced another partner, 
as Mr. Heaviside could not well expect, she 
said, to secure Miss Hastings for the whole 
night. 

I had hoped to have the pleasure of taking 
her hand again, but some other was the fortu- 
nate individual. It did not once occur to me to 
name several sets in advance. In fact, such 
was my absurd preoccupation, that I thought 
Miss Hastings should dance with me the whole 
night, and with no one else. It may be sup- 
posed that not dancing "with her, I had asked no 
other. Perkins sat beside me, and there we 
were a melancholy couple, never uttering a word 
except to vent vexation and uneasiness. At 
last, the lady of the house approached. 

" Not dancing gentlemen ; ah, I cannot suffer 
you to sit doing nothing, while so many pretty 
girls remain without partners. Every one you 
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know/' she added with a provoking smile^ 
*^ cannot dance with Miss Hastings." 

Perkins coloured violently; as for myself, 
confused as I was, I submitted myself uncon- 
ditionally to her pleasure. I was accordingly 
conducted to a nice-looking young person to 
whom I was made known, and in return had the 
jBatisfaction of being informed that the young 
lady was Miss Jones, a Cambridgeshire heiress, 
who resided with her father in a splendid old 
hall some miles from the city. 

She was somewhat below the standard height, 
but was otherwise of admirable proportions, as 
well as set off with every adornment that dress 
or accomplishment could bestow. She seemed 
unaffectedly amiable, frank, and attractive. 

"Well, Mr. Thornley, I really thought I 
should have sat the whole night, and yet, I am 
so fond of dancing ; none of the gentlemen 
would honour me with their preference ; they 
all seem to have gone mad about this Miss 
Hastings. Do you know her Sir; I think I 
saw you dance with her?*' 
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" I had that pleasure/' I said ; '^ she is an 
old acquaintance." 

" Indeed ! Now then, Mr. Thornley,'' look- 
ing down unconsciously at her own neat figure, 
do you think her so very very handsome ?" I 
ingenuously avowed that I thought her very 
handsome — the very handsomest I had ever 
known. At this so candid avowal, my partner 
turned half round; and rivetting her fine brown 
eyes upon me with an archness of expression 
that nothing could resist, looked me full, for 
some seconds, inquiringly in the face. I could 
stand her scrutiny no longer, and bent my eyes 
involuntarily to the ground. 

** Ah,** said she, ** there is some secret here,*' 
touching my arm in the faintest manner, it 
might have been by chance, with her fan : ^^well ; 
I shall be merciful.*' 

My youthful partner danced with singular 
grace and animation. She exacted nothing; 
but it was impossible not to yield her those at- 
tentions which her age, sex, station, and more- 
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over, her relation towards me as partner that 
nighty demanded. I was surprised at myself, 
and had occasion to find that somebody else was 
a little surprised too. The rapid evolutions of 
the dance brought me frequently into Julia's 
proximity, so that I was occasionally enabled to 
address her, as well as to accompany her in some 
of the mazy circles which the figure required. 
I could see that her eyes sometimes followed 
me ; and perhaps, I may be foigiven for saying 
that I fancied I could discern a certain expres- 
sion of solicitude that brought a balm to my 
own. Let no one blame roe ; the youth of the 
nobles— the well bred and well born of the land, 
were vying around for the honour of touch- 
ing her gloved hand. No declaration had taken 
place between Julia and myself; and the bare 
idea of the possibility of preference for another, 
was agony. Alas, I should have wronged thee, 
gentle Julia; thy heart even then, was all 
mine own, and never once did it swerve during 
all the baffling chances and changes to which 
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it was so sadly subjected, in preserving the 
fidelity which it had so tenderly sworn. 

At one of the many tums^ a momentary 
pause placed me by Julia's side. 

"You dance with a pretty partner, Mr. 
Thomley/^ she said, while her eyes glanced 
with a timid furtive expression, from beneath 
her long eyelashes. "Not half so pretty as 
you, sweetest Julia, I replied,*' with a whisper, 
which could only have reached her ears. A 
burning blush was the result of this impromptu 
confession, and with eyes swimming with de- 
light, she shot from me amid the crowd. 

Miss Hastings' partner was a youth such 
perhaps, as one seldom sees but in England. He 
had barely arrived at the period of adolescence, 
his oval countenance, brilliant teeth, dancing 
eyes, and the auburn hair which he wore clus- 
tering down his shoulders, might have won a 
preference from the fairest. He was all anima- 
tion, exhilaration, and excitement, as he flut- 
tered round his partner. The divinity of love. 
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if he had never experienced it before, now took 
full possession of his senses, his soul : certainly, 
Eugene Langford, Lord Chester, was plunged 
to all appearance, in the dangerous thraldom 
which I shared. The men laughed, the women 
smiled ; but the happy boy heeded them not. 
His heart swam in the delirium of new-bom 
joy ; and he yielded himself without reserve, to 
its promptings. Was Julia pleased with his at- 
tentions ? What right had I to ask ? Was it to 
be expected that a young and lovely woman 
should be utterly, calmly indifferent to the irre- 
pressible admiration of one young, handsome, 
and distinguished as herself?*' 

"What were you saying to that fair girl?" 
inquired my partner, as I rejoined her— "whis- 
pering soft nonsense I dare swear, in her ear. 
What with lords and commons, the poor girFs 
head will be surely turned." I uttered some- 
thing ; I know not what. 

" Now, see the man going gravely into his 
defence: come Mr. Thornley, what did you 
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saj?'^ Here she appealed to another young 
creature who bad just seated herself^ the mazy 
dance being over, by her side. 

" Yes, Mr. Thornley,'* they both exclaimed, 
" what did you say ? No reply : what punish- 
ment should we not inflict on this recreant 
knight ? But truce to raillery ; is not your 
place termed Thornley Hall in shire ?" 

Glad .to create a diversion, I promptly replied, 
that it was. 

'*Oh, then, you are nephew to the Mr. 
Thornley of whom we have heard so much, and 
whose adventures, if so they may be termed, 
here and in America, created such a sen- 
sation.^* 

I bowed assent) but added, that " I was not 
aware that the striking and somewhat melan- 
choly events connected with my uncle's career, 
had been matter of so much notoriety/^ 

" They were not so, at least here,^^ resumed 
Miss Jones ; *^ but one of our friends occa- 
sionally passed some time in your county, and 
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there learaed the history to which I allude. 
From Mrs. Hastings also'^ — here a burst of 
surprise escaped my lips, and interrupted the 
sprightly narrator. " And do you, may I ask, 
know Mrs. Hastings ?'* I exclaimed with an 
almost impetuous earnestness which contrasted 
strongly with my previous quiet demeanour. 

" Before I reply, fair Sir, might I learn the 
source of the sudden interest which you mani- 
fest at a name in no wise remarkable, and of a 
person whom you probably have never seen." 

I hesitated : the words " Julia Hastings,'' in- 
voluntarily escaped my lips. 

'* We perceive, we perceive,'' simultaneously 
exclaimed both my tormentors — "Miss Has- 
tings then, is the daughter of Mrs. Hastings ; 
and the absence of the young lady on her pre- 
sent visit, with our short and casual acquain- 
tance with the mother, rendered us unaware of 
the connexion. Mrs. Hastings merely gave us 
to understand that in early life, she had spent 
some years not very remote from Thornley 
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Hall, with her mother^ Mrs. Wilson." On the 
mention of this name^ a fresh burst on mj 
part^ occasioned another interruption. 

" Really, Mr. Thornley/' said the young lady, 
with a smile» " you are too provoking : you so- 
licit information, yet interrupt me at every 
turn of my narrative.'* 

^' Nay, bear with me for a moment. Mr. 
Tbornley, my uncle, was at one time, attached 
to Mrs. Hastings, then Miss Wilson, and 
would I believe, have married her: but the 
over-prudent mother, on the occasion of ah ap- 
parent reverse in Mr. Thornley's fortunes, 
thought proper not only to discountenance the 
connexion, but to force the daughter to marry 
another.*^ 

'^ Well,'' exclaimed Miss Jones, after musing 
a little, "this is a most romantic history. The 
uncle falls in love with a young lady whom he 
fails to obtain. The lady marries another, and 
the nephew contracts a violent attachment for 
her daughter. May you prove more fortunate 
than your predecessor/' Here, a cloud of 
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anxiety passed over my countenance, and my 
eyes glanced round the apartment as if in 
search of the object of our discourse. 

" Come now," said she; " I'll have pity on 
you;'' and with a look, in which archness, ten- 
derness, and that hidden sympathy which 
woman ever manifests for real affection, she 
gave me a gentle pat on the arm, adding — 
'^ Go now, perform thy bounden duty to the 
lady of thy devotion ; come and see us at our 
hall to-morrow, when I shall introduce thee to 
my father — go." Here, she playfully averted 
her countenance and waved me away. 

But where was Julia the while? After a 
weary search, or what seemed such, I found 
her in the refreshment room, leaning on the 
arm of her youthful Hylas, who shewed no 
disposition to relinquish the possession of his 
new-found treasure. She accosted me al.nost 
with a shade of reproach. 

" I thought to catch your eye, Mr. Thornley, 
but you seemed so deeply immersed in your 
tite-a-titef^ she said with a smile, " that I could 
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not arrest your attention/' Alas^ I had not 
ceased to think of her the whole night. ^* The 
lady at whose house 1 am staying, dreads the 
night air, and I feared I should have been 
obliged to depart without seeing you/* 

Lord Chester pouted a little when I first 
ventured to address his partner ; but his looks 
became tinged with disquietude and alarm, so 
soon as he perceived from the tone of the con- 
versation, that my acquaintance was of longer 
standing than his own. At this moment, the 
voice of a footman announced that the carriage 
was in waiting, and that they only required 
Miss Hastings in order to drive oflF. Julia half 
handed me her shawl in which I hastened to 
envelope her ; then extending her arm and 
curtesying gracefully to his lordship, retreated 
with me to her equipage. Heaviside was al- 
ready there, and had anticipated the footman 
in letting down the steps. Whether through 
accident or design however, and to his evident 
chagrin, she tripped into her place without the 
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recognition on which he had no doubt calcu- 
lated. Amid such conflicting interests, one 
faint pressure of the fingers and a look that 
said more than words could convey, were all 
that I was able to obtain. The windows were 
pulled up and the carriage rolled away. 

On returning to the apartment, it seemed to 
wear a deserted aspect. It was not that so many 
had lefl it, as that the idol of my heart was no 
longer there. I dreaded to encounter the rail- 
lery of Miss Jones; but there was nothing 
malicious in it, and she was so good and gentle 
withal, that I could not resolve to leave the 
rooms without tendering those attentions which 
were altogether her due. 

" So, truant, you have returned ; and now 
that Miss Hastings, as I conjecture, has gone 
away, I may calculate on your services, I sup- 
pose, for the remainder of the evening. But 
time flies fast, and we too, must soon be going.*' 
After a little more badinage of a similar cha- 
racter, she proceeded to put her intentions into 
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execution ; and I had the pleasure of accom- 
panying her to her equipage. "/4/ revedroy 
Mr. Thomley f' and with a wave of her hand 
she departed. 

As I retraced tny steps for the purpose of 
paying my last respects to the lady of the 
mansion, I found myself somewhat rudely 
hustled in the passage. I paid little attention 
to the circumstance, esteeming the collision 
altogether casual ; the recurrence of the same 
however^ and alter a still rougher fashion, in- 
duced me to look into the cause, when I per- 
ceived Lord Chester, his young features swollen 
with passion — his eyes too, as the light fell on 
them, red and inflamed as if they had been 
coursed by scalding tears. His intention to 
provoke a quarrel, was but too obvious. With 
the kindest smile which I could summon for 
the occasion, and the softest tones, for I com- 
passionated his youth and inexperience, I asked 
him what were his wishes. 

<* You have insulted me,*' he replied, in 
choking accents. 
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" I insult you, my Lord !*' I exclaimed ; why 
or wherefore should I insult you ; it is the last 
thing that I should contemplate/' Here, he 
evidently faltered in his intent; his manner 
grew more subdued, and at last he stammered 
out. 

'* I was told so ; I was assured you had. Mr. 
Heaviside and others asserted that I was the 
person who had the best right to conduct Miss 
Hastings to her carriage ; and that by carrying 
her off, you had affronted me before the whole 
company." 

The nature of the transaction was now ob- 
vious. Heaviside smarting under a presumed 
slight, and with an evil animus against me 
besides, having witnessed the whole affidr, had 
prompted this poor lad to contract the quarrel 
which he dared not seek himself. I promptly 
stated that any intention to offer insult or dis- 
respect was out of the question ; that I had 
merely exercised the privilege of an old acquaint^ 
ance, in conformity with which, Miss Hastings 
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herself, as he was aware, had imposed on me 
the honour of conducting her to her carriage. 
The youth here grasped my hand^ appeared 
satisfied with the explanation, and departed. 

The matter however, was not destined to 
come so simply to a close. Heaviside and his 
crew, dogged Lord Chester after the interview, 
commended his high spirit, and affected to 
be under the impression that he had called me 
out. 

" I ! I !" exclaimed the bewildered boy. 

" Yes, yes, we see that,'* they exclaimed ; '* he 
wants to shuf&e out of it, but you'll not let him 
off so easily— will you ?'' The young man was 
no ways destitute of courage, and goaded on by 
the malicious suggestions of his pretended 
Mends, exclaimed that he would not stand it 
— damn him if he would. Here, he was univer- 
sally applauded; and one of the parties was 
pitched on for the purpose of conveying me a 
message in the morning. 

I should probably have slept longer, had I 
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not been roused by the sudden entrance of my 
servant, who came to inform me that a gentle- 
man desired to confer with me on business of 
the last importance. Having performed the 
duties of the toilet, I proceeded to ascertain the 
requirements of my urgent visitant. A dapper 
little personage strutted forward on my approach, 
and presenting a card inscribed with the name 
and titles of Mr. Augustus Hopkins, began 
with many flourishes and gesticulations, to state 
that acting in the capacity of Lord Chester's 
friend, he called with the view of arranging a 
hostile interview with that much injured noble- 
man. 

I stared; it was some little time before 
the events of the preceding night were suffi- 
ciently marshalled in my recollection ; and then 
the egregious absurdity of calling a man out for 
daring to accompany a young lady to her car- 
riage, struck me in so flagrant a light, that I 
could not avoid an irrepressible burst of 
laughter. The little gentleman became very 
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wroth at this infraction of his dignity; and 
hinted unspeakable things about the impro- 
priety of such conduct, and the dangers which 
it might entail. Reassured on this score how- 
ever, I plainly told him that I had no quarrel 
whatever, as regarded Lord Chester ; that I had 
neither received nor given offence, and con- 
sequently should decline the preferred inter- 
view. 

The bearer of the deadly summons was 
wholly unprepared for such a reception. He 
had it seems, already frightened one or two 
youths into compliance with similar valorous 
wooings on the part of other hostile young 
gentlemen ; and therefore, reasonably con- 
cluded that it would not be difficult to re- 
enact the same kind office with myself. He 
hummed — he hawed; "he feared," he said, 
*^ that his friend would be ill satisfied with his 
reception ; I would not find him so easy to put 
off; that for his part, he had done his duty, 
and should wish me a very good morning.*' 
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I was sufficiently aware of the predicament 
in which I stood. The innocent youth whom 
the folly and malignity of others had pitted 
against me, I freely forgave ; but I saw that 
he was the instrument of more designing men, 
who would use him, if to his destruction they 
cared not, to work their vindictive purposes. 
I determined, come what would, to evade an 
encounter, from which, terminate as it might, 
nothing but disgrace could accrue. In other 
respects, I was very reluctant to connect Miss 
Hastings' name with any such unseemly broii. 

Perkins joined roe at breakfast, and took 
precisely the same view of the affair which I 
had done. I was averse to duelling in the ab- 
stract, but if there had been no other objection, 
the tender age of the challenger — his rank, 
position, the absurd grounds for. the contest, 
and the real fact of his being a mere tool in 
the hands of those who desired to humble me 
through his instrumentality, would have proved 
an insuperable objection. Expulsion from the 
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university would hardly have proved a cogent 
objection, but it was not agreeable to con- 
template. 

We had hardly discussed these considera- 
tions ere a new summons arrived, borne by a 
Captain Wriothesley. He confessed at once, 
the motiveless character of the intended con- 
flict; such however, was the common staple 
of duels ; a rash word or an untimely jest, and 
forthwith, the parties conceive themselves 
entitled to aim at each other's lives. '^ It was 
not optional with him," he said, ''to de- 
cline acting as Lord Chester's seeond. He 
could only arrange the preliminaries of the 
combat : once shots were exchanged, he would 
have it in his power to make proposals." I 
smilingly rejoined ''that they might then, 
prove too late. He evidently considered the 
aflair as a mere professional matter, to be ar- 
ranged with as little concern as a sword-knot, 
or a sash. He was unaware or forgetfiil, that 
in the vast majority of instances, parties are 
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forced into quarrels of the kind by persons 
who style themselves their friends — enemies 
would be the preferable title — persons who 
derive a certain importance, while they in- 
curred no risk by dictating the terms of life 
and death to others. The belligerents in fact, 
commonly cool down ere the mortal onset, and 
would generally be willing enough to com- 
pound the matter at issue, if their reputations 
could be preserved, and their doughty assist- 
ants satisfied. Were it part and parcel of the 
code of honour, for seconds to place them- 
selves in a line immediately behind their re- 
spective principals, so as to be seconds in point 
of fact as well as in point of expression, duels 
would become marvellously rare, and the 
practice, in all probability, in a short time 
extinct.'* 

Mr. Wriothesley was kind enough to warn 
me of the consequences of my distinct and 
peremptory refusal. He appreciated, and even 
respected the considerations which suggested 
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it; but it would not the less subject me to annoy- 
ance^ and, possibly, insult. He had probably 
seen many instances of cowardice wishing to 
earn the palm of valour^ as well as of real 
courage quailing before the imputation of 
cowardice ; but this was probably the first he 
had met with, in which the combat had been 
declined without regard to the constructions that 
might be placed upon such a line of conduct. 
Heaviside and his crew were partly sorry, 
partly glad at this termination of the alSair. 
It would have been a satisfaction if Lord Ches- 
ter, to use the cant phrase, had winged me ; 
but then, it might have proved the reverse. 
They now however, rejoiced in the opportunity 
of exposing to scorn and ridicule one who had 
not hesitated to stay their career of villany, and 
defraud them of their dishonest gains. That such 
was the case, I received opportune intimation 
firom the two young men, Heaviside 's former as- 
sociates. Lord Chester's courage was applauded 
without reserve ; he should post me, they said, 
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and honewhip me in the streets. It is even 
far from improbable that this young nobleman 
would have proceeded to these demonstrations, 
had not his tutor gained intelligence of the 
affair^ and used stringent measures to avert 
them. All this person's hopes of advancement 
were centred in Lord Chester's family : and it 
did not seem likely^ so he prudently concluded, 
that a duel, possibly fatal, would be at all con- 
ducive to his pupil's safe keeping, or his own 
fair prospects. 

The confederates, however, were not to be 
baulked. Unable to ascribe my forbearance to 
any other motive, they calculated on my want 
of courage. Impunity renders bullies cruel, 
but well-timed opposition reduces them to 
their proper level. 

The gownsmen were forbidden to wear 
swords, but during their excursions, in general 
society, and in the intervals of academic life, 
they often resorted to these ornamental, and 
generally harmless appendages. There were 
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horse-races or some such occasion for public 
resort in the neighbourhood of Cambridge, and 
thither Perkins and myself determined to go. 
At a short distance from town, there was an 
establishment where we found it convenient 
to deposit and reassume our more worldly 
attire. 

On horseback, and attended by my faithful 
servant, we soon arrived at the scene of action. 
I had not the least intention to provoke a 
quarrel, but was determined, as was Perkins 
along with me, to resent the slightest insult on 
the spot. Long practice had made us expert 
swordsmen, but lest other weapons might be 
called for, I directed my servant to bring pistols 
and a sufficient supply of ammunition in the 
pocket of his riding coat. 

There was a considerable sprinkUng of 
college men ; and as the intention to give us 
a flogging, as it was politely termed, was pretty 
generally known, idle curiosity was evinced by 
some, interest by others, amusement anticipated 
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by ilL We had not been very img on tbe 
ground, ere HeaviiBide and half a dos^n othcn^ 
all provided with hunting whips and: adcontted 
with rapiersy made their appearance ; and hav- 
ing discemedy came swaggering towards us; 
We continued tranquilly chatting with' those 
around, till they arrived and attracted our at- 
tention by their demeanour. 

^^ So/' said one of them, ** these are the* coek* 
sparrows who would kfed it in the university^ 
and who nevertheless, refuse better men, when 
they insult them, their due." 

"Aye, aye," exclaimed another, "what 
better could be expected of such cowardly 
jackanapes." 

" I wonder,'* said a third, " if a moderate 
horsewhipping would tend to rouse their va- 
lour?" Here an ominous flourishing of whips, 
mixed with hoarse laughter, ensued. By this 
time, a crowd of spectators had assembled, 
who looked on with the mixed feeUngs which 
sjuch a transaction might be supposed to inspure. 
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The onset, and, in so far, uninterrupted proceed- 
ings of our opponents, had probably tended to 
lower us in their estimation ; bnt conclusions 
to our disparagement, if such subsisted, were 
dissipated by what shortly followed. I knew 
the vast importance of self-restraint at such a 
juncture ; and I resolutely suppressed the strug- 
gling emotions which, had they once been per- 
mitted to raise their heads, would doubtless 
have superseded my equanimity. 

'^ Gentlemen,'^ I calmly but firmly began ; 
" if indeed, you deserve the denomination ; 
some among you I know to be scoundrels, and 
I believe ye all to be dastards. You miserably 
misconstrued my conduct, when you supposed 
that I declined to meet Lord Chester, from 
motives of fear. I was well aware that the 
poor boy was set on by you; and I justly 
refused to imbrue my hands in his innocent 
blood. The first among you who dares to 
apply the lash to my person, shall receive my 
sword in his own. If you have any quarrel 
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with U8, we are willing to dedde it on the 
spot: there can be no better time than that 
which you have chosen to perpetrate your out- 
rage." 

All were disconcerted ; and the majority drew 
back^ manifestly unprepared for my harangue. 
They whispered and muttered among them- 
selves ; but without heeding the interruption, I 
continued : 

" As for yoU; Hcaviside^ leader and prime 
mover of the gang, I know your per6dy ; but 
however undeserving, I am willing to afford you 
the satisfaction of a gentleman. Come, draw 
Sir ! What, do you decline — is there no one 
hero then, among your associates, to take up 
your cause?" 

No one stirred. 

" You are severally provided with the wea- 
pons of men ; and yet, dare not use them as 
men. You come here with the avowed inten- 
tion of offering the last affiront to those 
whom you have already striven to injure, and 
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before whom notfrithstanding your brutal pur- 
pose, you now quail. What — still, no response ?" 
I then drew Heaviside's sword, broke it in 
two, and threw the fragments in his face ; and 
after upbraiding him alike for his cowardice 
and his treachery, turned on our heels and de- 
parted through the crowd. 
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" She was a phantom of delight 
When first she gleamed upon my sight, 
A dancing shape an image gay, 
To haont, to startle, and waylay. 
I saw her upon nearer yiew, 
A spirit, yet, a woman too ! 
A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature's daily food ; 
For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 
Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles. 
A perfect woman nobly planned. 
To warn, to comfort, and command ; 
And yet a spirit still and bright, 
With something of an angel light.'* 

The fracas just related, had rendered us ob- 
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jects ol such general attention, that after 
lounging a little orer the course, we remounted 
our led horses, and slowly rode in the direction 
of the university. Conversing, we recurred to 
the subject of the duel, and the inconveniencies 
of the practice presented themselves in full 
force. 

♦' It had been alleged," said Perkins, " that it 
places persons of unequal physical force on a 
level. This I would concede, if parties fought 
across a table, or over a handkerchief; but 
what chance has a person, however self-pos- 
sessed and courageous — at the distance of a 
dozen paces, with an experienced marksman? 
It deters, it is said, from insult : in some in- 
stances possibly; but how often has the ha- 
bitual fire-eater been known to inflict gratuitous 
insult, for the sole purpose of gratifying his 
sanguinary propensity? There is in fact, little 
question of courage in the case. A fellow who 
can snuff a candle with a pistol bullet, at the 
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distance of thirty or forty paces, though he bil 
to dispky equal coolness in the case oin human 
being, unless his opponent be of equal skUl, 
may fairly be supposed to evade nine-tenths of 
the risk, while he whom he combats, is perilled 
in proportion. I recollect to have heard of a 
certain major, whose adroitness afforded little 
chance of escape to his victims; and whose 
quarrelsome propensities, so much opposed to 
the ordinarily inoffensive and gentlemanly tenor 
of persons in his profession, furnished him with 
but too frequent opportunities for gratifying his 
base addictions. At length, his day was come« 
He had grossly insulted some quiet civilian, who, 
a man of peace, had probably never handled a 
weapon in his life. The major chuckled as he 
thought of his Manton's, and the pleasure of 
adding another to the already lengthened list of 
murders which the code of honour, thus mis- 
named, had enabled him to perpetrate. 
" Come, come,'* said the civilian, "none of your 
babbling, none of your twenty paces, nor you' 
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thirty paces^ nor jour stant day of meeting. 
Here you have insulted, here yield me satisfac- 
tion. There are pistols, or if you prefer it, send 
for your own." The major would have mea- 
sured off his paces. '^ No, no,*' said the other, 
'^ I know nothing of taking aim at a distance^ I 
am determined you shall stand equal chances 
with myself. Here, take your pistol and one 
end of this handkerchief, while I hold the other, 
and let us cross our fire.'' But there was no 
response: the unhappy fire-eater thus hotly 
pressed, and foiled at his own weapons, had 
fainted away ! 

" Yes,'' replied I, '^ shooting galleries are a 
fit resort for cowards^ bullies, and those timid 
persons who betimes would habituate them- 
selves to the sniff of powder. Scare-crows 
stuffed with straw, afford excellent practice; 
and they could learn to point their shot with 
scientific accuracy. If, however, this bloody 
and brutal mode of arbitrating differences must 
still be resorted to, let the swaggering bully by 
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aU oiMnsj be met bj measures similar to tkoae 
which discomfited the bhistering major : a dead 
shot would have no better chance over a hand- 
kerchief than another. After all, when it comes 
to a question of personal assault, indiYiduala 
must defend themselves as best they may. Had 
we hesitated on the course, or had we proved 
the timid crouching prey which Heaviaide an- 
ttcipated, we would not have come so cheaply 
off." 

We at length arrived at our chambers, and 
there found a note from Mr. Aitkins, requesting 
the pleasure of our company for the evening. 
After swallowing a little tardy refreshment, for 
the somewhat exciting events of the day had 
rendered us oblivious of animal wants, we has- 
tened to his apartments. Aitkins met us at the 
door, and grasping us warmly by the hands, 
immediately inquired after our welfare. 

''You have acted nobly,'' be said, *'and set 
an example to the university, in the instance of 
this rash youth. Lord Chester, who, I am happy 
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to find, penitoafly fegrets bis iboSah conduct. 
His principles dre exoelleat^ond he is incapuble^ 
oa cool reflection, of deliberate wrong^doiflg. 
I am onljr sorry thut his aids and abettors 
escaped the piaoishmei^t which their designing 
conduct so richly tnerits. Heaviside is capable 
of ffioy enormity that he can commit with safety, 
and which promised advantage to himself. It 
was to be regretted^^fonntain of evil as he was, 
that he could not be expelled the nniversky ; 
sooner or later hoirever, his evil propensities 
most work his downM/' 

Here we detailed to Mr« AitkiiKB, the whole 
transaction of the race-course ; and that w<»ihy 
man was greatly rejoiced, when he learned that 
we had not been the aggressors, and that the 
dastardly assurance of the parties had been 
made the instrument of their disgrace. 
**The same pleasant intercourse,*' he' observed, 
after we had inquired for Miss. Netterville^ 
^' subsists between us, that has subsisted for the 
last fifteen years; and we should not regret 
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this long probationary period, if any reasonable 
period could be assigned for its close. The pro- 
crastination and discomfiture of our tenderest 
aspiration, has a tendency to deaden the heart 
and sear the feelings. The most sanguine even, 
cannot live upon air; and it is not in the 
nature of man to look unmoved on a prospect 
enlivened by no fair spots — a gloomy wilderness 
in which there is no rest for the foot or repose 
for the souL'' 

" Mr. Aitkins," I ventured to address him on 
an intelligent look from Perkins — " to say that 
we admire and respect you would be ex- 
pressions too tame for the warmth of our 
feelings. We do more we ven — ^venerate I 
should have said ;'' but here our modest friend 
had playfully imposed his hand on my mouth* 
" 1 can only add Mr. Aitkins/' I resumed, "if we 
could in any wise, prove the humble instruments 
of advancing your fortunes, it would afford us 
unmixed pleasure! There is a valuable living 
in my uncle^s gift. The excellent incumbent is 
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fa^ advanced in years. The reversion has been 
promised to no one; and I am sufficiently 
acquainted with my uncle to know that our 
recommendation in favour of so good a man 
and kind a friend, would receive his instant 
and favourable attention/' 

Mr. Aitkins' &ce glowed^ and his eyes gleamed 
unrepressed satisfaction ; but his finely moulded 
features soon regained their wonted composure. 
*' Thanks^'' he said, ^< thanks a thousand-fold, 
my dear boys, for your kind intentions, which I 
acknowledge as their earnest truthfulness de- 
mands. But I have so often been disappointed 
that I dread the smiles with which fortune has 
lured me, even more than I do her frowns.'^ 
Again I reiterated my assurances ; and full of 
mutual regard, we separated for the night. 

On the following morning we were surprised 
by a visit from Wriothesley. He had learned 
the transaction of the race-course, and congra- 
tulated us in the warmest terms, on the manly 
and determined manner, with which as he was 
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pleased to phraae it, we had met or treated oar 
Moundrel asaaihnts. He had half^suspected^ 
he said, that aomethmg was wrong from the 
way in which they had tluruat the poor lad for- 
ward; so much 00^ that he could not hdp 
asking whether they had had any ground of 
quarrel themselves, and if so, why they did not 
come openly forward and take it up? Had 
he known, he added, what they really were, 
a set of cowardly gamblers, he should have 
burnt his hand off ere he enacted their bid- 
ding. 

The frank soldier's open manly bearing had 
quite interested us. Touthftd as he seemed, 
he had seen much service ; and from mixing 
with his seniors in experience, and elders in 
years, had gained a self-reliance very unusual 
in one in reality so young. He avowed, without 
hesitation, that he was deeply in love with Miss 
Jones, whose piqtuinte attractions had proved 
too much for his soldierly heart. 

" T will confess," said he, " that I was a little 
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jealous of the preference she evinced the other 
evening ; but you were so evidently pre*engaged 
that I had little apprehension on that score. 
Stilly it was odd ; she certainly shewed you a 
preference, which I should have given my. ears 
to share. After all^ it is absurd to look in that 
direction. I have the remote contingency of 
a peerage^ it is true ; but with two strong and 
hearty, albeit unmarried men between, my 
chance is not worth an old song. As it is, I* 
am little better than a marching sub ; and my 
pay hardly suffices to keep my horse, and fur- 
nish this gay attire.'^ 

We readily reassured him on the object of 
his choice. She had asked us to visit her, and 
he could accompany us if he chose. We had 
an extra horse at his disposal, then or at any 
other time. In fact, we offered every thing we 
had, well assured from the strict notions of 
honour and propriety which regulated his con- 
duct, that he was not one to take an undue 
advantage of our kindness. He accepted our 
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offers ; but, our society excepted^ was altogether 
too reserved in availing himself of them. Pre- 
sent or absent, indeed, he would come to our 
rooms, take up a flute or book ; and, noticed or 
unnoticed, would sometimes amuse himself for 
hours. 

He disliked, he said, that Heaviside from the 
first ; but he was so insinuating and persever- 
ing, that it required greater powers of repulsion 
than he possessed^ to shake him off. He stuck 
like birdlime, till finding that he did not play, 
for that was an indulgence in which he could 
ill-afford to join, he coolly gave me up. He had 
observed his demeanour towards Miss Hastings, 
and was wicked enough to be amused at my 
blank discomfiture. He did not know what he 
was ; but if ever chance permitted, — and here 
the young soldier backed his asseveration with 
an oath, — he might expect short favours and no 
quarter. 

" He is utterly beneath your notice,'* we 
rejoined. 
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"Even so/' observed he; « but a reptUe will 
not the less sting if permitted. You little 
know the villanies of which some men — and 
this is one of them— are capable. I have heard 
covert whispers relative to his intentions, which 
I did not attend to at the time ; but I verily 
beUeve this Heaviside is capable of any enor- 
mity.'' 

Almost trembling with anxiety, I pressed 
him for an explanation ; but the honest soldier 
had none to give, except that an intimation, as 
to an intention to carry off Miss Hastings, 
had escaped from Heaviside to one of his 
friends. 

The family with whom Miss Hastings was 
temporarily residing, lived a short way, a couple 
of miles or so from the town, and thither I 
proposed immediately to repair. I should have 
gone sooner, but Julia herself, informed me 
that her friends having planned an excursion, 
she should not return for two or three days. 

It was with no small perturbation that I 
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proceeded on this visit. I had ventured 'to cal- 
culate on Miss Hastings' preference ; but Hie 
assurance which could alone assure, was want- 
ing* True, she had looked at me with the 
sweetest eyes that ever shone in woman's head, 
had smiled such smiles as I thought were only 
seen in paradise ; but still, I had not the certain 
conviction that those looks and those smiles 
were for .me alone. Tet, had we not been toge- 
ther almost from infancy ; and did not the 
passion then come over me^ which had never 
since abandoned me? Love, however, is the 
most egotistical of sentiments ; and the happy, 
unhappy subjects of it— for they are too com- 
monly both, are unwilling, not to say unable, 
to share, were it but a look, with others. It 
was the first fcmnal visit I bad paid, or which 
I bad had an opportunity of paying. But I 
might be disappointed. Julia perchance, had 
not retuiTied ; or some obstacle might rear its 
horrid head and debftr me of the happiness of 
seeing her. 
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Miss Hastings was at home^ and I^heard 
with feigned composure, but with a palpitating 
heart, the invitation to walk up to the drawing- 
room. As I went along the passage, I could 
bear a suppressed titter from some of the young 
people, and a whisper at another period proba- 
bly inaudible, of — ^^^here comes one of our 
handsome Julia's suitors/' She was alone, and 
did not hear my foot-steps over the earpetted 
floor, till I was close beside her. Absorbed in 
apparent meditation, I could not help asking 
myself, was she thinking of me? Man— vain 
man, nothing but exclusive possession will 
satisfy thee; and when thou hast secured it, 
art too often, still dissatisfied. 

A joyful start and a faint low cry, bore testi- 
mony to Julia's surprise — the natural expres- 
sion thus unequivocally displayed of her youth, 
beauty, and innocence. 

'* Oh, Mr. Thomley, I am so happy to see 
you — this is so kind. I so regretted our ex- 
cursion to the country, which I had no power 
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to prevent." I had many questions to ask, 
and her permanent residence, I was delighted 
to find, was not very remote, from Miss Netter- 
ville's cottage. I ventured to allude to Mrs. 
Hastings' abrupt departure on the two several 
occasions already related. 

'^ Ah, Mr. Thomley, it is a sad story, which 
some time I may tell you, but not now. My 
poor mother has experienced many misfortunes, 
and they have made a greater impression on 
her, than you could imagine, or than I am will- 
ing to believe. She is now, comparatively 
tranquil ; but it is difficult to say how long she 
may remain so, or upon what sudden impulse 
she shall not remove from her present residence 
and proceed I know not where." 

This little confession threw some light on 
Mrs, Hastings' conduct. To Julia the subject 
was evidently a painful one ; and hoping that 
time which renders all things clear, would also 
illumine it, forbore to press the matter further. 
Our conversation then turned on recent events ; 
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we spoke of the ball. She adverted to Heavi- 
side's importunity which she had been desirous, 
but knew not well how to get rid of. He 
called during her absence, but she had given 
directions, should he make his appearance 
again, that he should not be admitted. He 
had even vainly tried to thrust money on the 
sturdy menial, who was not accustomed he 
said, to be paid for opening his master's door. 

I proceeded to put Julia on her guard against 
this most designing character. I gave her a 
short sketch of his condbct at and prior to the 
affidr of the hazard table ; also an account of 
the challenge and adventure at the race-course. 
Julia thanked me for my consideration in terms 
so touching, so gentle, that I felt a thousand 
times rewarded for the annoyance which I had 
experienced. 

*' But this is not all Miss Hastings,'^ I con- 
tinued — "Won^t you call me Julia,'^ a sweet 
voice interrupted, " as you used to do when we 
were little children together?'* I returned such 
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a look of thankfulness ; as for Julia, she 
smiled, then blushed. ^'Well then, dearest 
Julia.'* ** But I did not tell you to say that, 
Mr. Thornley.'' It was naw my time to blush ; 
but she held down her head ; and I could only 
see by some timid glances from beneath her 
long eyelashes, that she was not very angry. 
Notwithstanding these interruptions, I suc- 
ceeded, though with some pain to myself, in 
letting her into the secret of Heaviside's 
character ; and his avowed intention, should an 
opportunity offer, of carrying her off by force 1 

Tears started into her eyes, and she looked ap- 
peallingly into my face. Never had she seemed 
so lovely. Those tears, and that half-open 
mouth, completed the delirious fascination 
which she exercised over me. 

** Won't you protect me, Mr. Thornley— 
Charles ?*' 

^' Yes, with my heart's blood, sweetest." 
Here, a deeper blush than before suffused her 
countenance ; and this time she did not repri- 
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mand me. ^^ And there are trusty friends, if 
needs be, to aid me. But do not be alarmed 
— the eyes of devotion and love,'* — '*Of what 
dear Mr. Thornley?" as she looked half fright- 
ened into my face. " Of devotion and love, my 
heart and soul — for in truth, I love you.*' And 
here, I bent my knee and covered her hand 
with rapturous kisses. 

A noise, like that of approaching feet, re- 
called us — me, at least, to a sense of our situation 
of which I had been, for the moment, com- 
pletely bereft. I wished to apprize my Julia 
of the possible risk she ran in going out unat- 
tended, or with the insufficient protection which 
female companions afforded. I had however, 
through my own precipitancy, very imperfectly 
succeeded. What business, I asked myself, 
had I to advert to love or devotion, when her 
safety was at stake? Would not the best proof 
of both be to put her on her guard ? I would 
in truth, have perilled life to ensure her safety ; 
but the position in which I stood, and the 
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necessary conventions of society, did not justify 
me in obtrading my presence on all occasions, 
, to the extent that might be required. 

I had been greatly excited ; and the more I 
struggled to resume my composure, the worse 
did I succeed. Women doubtless have greater 
command over their feelings that men ; at any 
rate, Julia, although perhaps somewhat agitated 
herself, was little more so to appearance than 
what su£Sced to heighten her animation and 
enhance her loveliness. The family of the 
mansion now made their appearance ; if they 
perceived my confusion, they were too well 
bred to appear to notice it. Miss Hastings 
with easy grace, introduced me to Mr. and Mrs. 
Walker, and their daughter, an agreeable girl, 
apparently about eighteen. She chatted on a 
variety of subjects. The diiferent topics of the 
day were successively introduced ; my compo- 
sure gradually returned, and ere the lapse of 
the usual half hour devoted to a morning call, 
I felt myself completely at home. On rising to 
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take my leave, they requested the pleasure of 
my company to dinner, which I thought it 
right to decline. Still irresolute of purpose, I 
lingered, till at last, summoning courage, I 
began. 

" Mr. Walker perhaps, will be surprised at 
the intimation which I am about to make, but 
which the warm interest I experience in Miss 
Hastings' welfare, and the long period during 
which I have enjoyed the honour of her ac- 
quaintance, render imperatively necessary/' 
Here, renewed blushes and averted features, be- 
trayed a response in the heart of at least one of 
those who heard me. "Sir," I continued, ^* there 
are unprincipled designing men connected 
with our university, who have not hesitated to 
avow designs which, if acted on, would go far to 
compromise Miss Hastings' personal safety. I 
can only base my suspicions on vague intima- 
tions ; but from what I know of the character 
and criminality of the persons whom they con- 
cern, am disposed to lend them unbounded 
credit." 
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Mr. Walker was a man of the world ; and 
of course^ sufficiently matter of fact to receive 
my communication with incredulity. ^* People '* 
he said, ^'were not so fond of carrying off 
young ladies ; what would they do with them 
if they had them. There was Clara Walker," 
— this little joke was intended for his daughter, 
who with her mother and Julia had retired to a 
bay window, to whom he would make any body 
welcome who should take the trouble ; but he 
had found no one to carry her off yet. " Come 
now my dear fellow/^ by this time he had de- 
scended the stairs, '^ confess now, you would 
not object to Miss Hastings being carried off — 
ah, you rogue,'* and here he gave me a leer 
and a push, '^provided you were the happy 
man.*' This, I admitted, might make a differ- 
ence, but would not reconcile me to the same 
act by another. He readily gave me his assur- 
ance, no doubt, laughing heartily at what he 
considered my folly ; the door closed. My 
servant having brought up my favourite horse, 
I mounted, and slowly rode away. 
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That evening I spent alone with Perkins — I 
wanted to unburthen my mind to him — to tell 
him that I had seen Julia, and what I thought 
of her: how handsome she was — how beauti- 
ful—what an angel ! This faithful friend heard 
my raptures with kindliest sympathy ; listened 
to what I said in praise of Miss Hastings, and 
added fresh commendations of his own. Ah, 
happy youthful time, when every woman is 
beautiful, and the loved one an angel from 
paradise; when the sun shines bright, and the 
wind blows fair, and the warm blood surges 
through the heart and veins with one long pulse 
of hope and joy ! 

I asked Perkins if he really thought Heavi- 
side would dare the audacious iniquity on 
which, my mind, since hearing of it, had con- 
tinued to ponder ? 

" He dares anything," replied Perkins, 
" where he can only accomplish it without per- 
sonal risk. Unaware that he is suspected, and 
impelled alike by hatred and jealousy, he will 
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work his machinations to the best purpose he 
is able/* 

" What, if he were threatened V* I rejoined. 

'< It were useless/' said Perkins ; ^' it would 
only induce greater circumspection, but not 
less proneness I fear, to the commission of his 
misdeeds. Here the bed-maker, one of those 
nondescript persons whom college usages have 
called into being, knocked at the door, and 
stated that a young woman had insisted so 
earnestly on seeing me on business of impor- 
tance, that he did not like to refuse complying 
with her request, that I should be made ac- 
quainted with her wishes." I looked at Per- 
kins : I was convinced she was in some way 
connected with the subject on which we had 
been conversing. Assuming my cap and gown, 
and proceeding into the street, I became aware 
of a female figure standing at a short distance. 
As soon as the woman perceived me, sensible 
that the interview which she desired could not 
take place in a crowded thoroughfare, she ra- 
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pidly retired, occasionally turning her head to 
see that she was followed. At length, having 
entered a narrow passage where there were few 
houses and no passers by, she turned quickly 
round, and thus accosted me. 

*^Sir, I am the unfortunate woman whose 
necessities you were so good as to relieve on 
going through the wretched village where I am 
forced to live. You heard that wicked man^s 
abominable language, but cannot know his vile 
conduct towards me and other unhappy women 
who have no redress from his violence. My 
name is Mary Tyrrel, I am daughter of a 
small farmer in Leicestershire; would to God 
I had never left him! Under the impression 
however, that I should earn handsome wages 
in this city, where I had a friend residing, I 
came hither.'* Here, the poor creature burst 
into a flood of tears. '^ My supposed friend 
however, proved a cruel enemy, for she led me 
. directly to the abode of infamy where you al- 
ready saw me, and where," Here, gathering 
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sobs choked her further utterance, ^' I have 
only to tell you sir, that I overheard Mr. 
Heaviside plotting with my mistress— the wo- 
man who keeps the house in which I reside, 
about runniDg off with a Miss Hastings, whom, 
from the frequent mention of your name, which 
I had previously taken care to learn, I knew 
to be in some way connected with you. Oh, 
sir, if you love this lady — if you know or have 
any regard for her welfare, save her from this 
Heaviside, for he is the greatest villain alive — 
the worst by far, of the young men who are 
deluded enough to visit our miserable abode. 
He bai^ained with my mistress for the use of 
a cottage which she kept for purposes of her 
own, a short way from the village, and the 
attendance in the feigned capacity of waiting 
maid, of myself or one of my associates. My 
mistress said she would lend her cottage for no 
act of violence ; but the false hearted villain — 
I am sure he told a lie, assured her that the 
young lady willingly left her home to go and 
live with hhn.^' 
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I thanked the girl for her timely intelligence^ 
and offered her money, advising her to return 
home, and leading a new life, to try and forget 
the sad errors of the past. ** Not now sir ; 
I shall stay and see if I can prove of ser- 
vice. Again, I shall trespass most thankfully 
on your bounty ; but gold, if seen in my hands, 
would only entail violence, if not murder/' 
So saying, and making a low courtesy, she 
slipped away and was soon hidden in obscurity. 

A prey to the most conflicting emotions^ I 
knew not well what to think or do. Dared I to 
trust my senses with what I had just heard ; 
would such an iniquity be attempted in any 
civilized country — could any one be guilty of 
it ? If so, what was the part which I should 
act — the duty which devolved on me ? Was I 
to stand calmly by, when mischief threatened 
her whom of all earthly beings, I loved the 
most ? Or, if otherwise, what was I to do ? 
Revolving these and other considerations, I 
found myself once more in jny apartment, and 
Perkins by my side. 
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I recounted to him what I had heard^ and 
besought his assistance and advice. ^^Tour 
position/' he said, after pondering awhile, ^' is 
really most perplexing. You have alreadjr 
warned Miss Hastings and the family with 
which she resides. The latter, Mr. Walker at 
least, from what you have related to me, evi- 
dently treats the afiair as an idle conceit; and 
really, such an attempt in the open day, and 
near a crowded city, seems too absurd for con- 
templation. The woman Tyrrel may be a mere 
emissary to lead you astray, although, from the 
tone of sincerity whieh she displayed, this 
does not seem probable. But what can you 
do? Tou cannot force yourself into Mr. 
Walker's house, and take up your abode there, 
under pretence of taking care of his young vi- 
siter ; neither can you well mount guard on the 
premises; while information which you have 
received, hardly justifies an application to a 
magistrate. You might tear Heaviside to 
pieces indeed, or marry Miss Hastings out 
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of hand, neither of which procedures however 
are altogether feasible/' 

"I have it Perkins: I'll write to Heaviside/' 
Perkins shook his head at this futile proposal ; 
I took up my pen however, and thus began ; — 

'' Hollow-hearted miscreant, your designs are 
laid bare, your plots are out ! Take heed lest the 
evil which you design for the young and innocent, 
do not recoil on yourself. Infamous wretch, if 
you injure, or try to injure but a hair of her head, 
vengeance swift and sure, shall overtake you ! 
To the ends of the earth shall I follow, and 
were it by the altar of God, smite you to the 
dust/' 

This communication, it must be avowed, was 
suiSciently outrageous ; but I was in no mood 
to balance phrases, or to couch my sentiments 
in cold and formal language. I dreaded, while 
I hated Heaviside's duplicity : I was young and 
hot, and the bare anticipation of injury as 
incurred by Julia Hastings, almost rendered 
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me frantic with rage and alarm. The threat- 
ening epistle was folded up and dispatched 
without signature or address ; the messenger 
was simply directed to leave it at Heaviside's 
apartments, and retire on the instant. Perkins 
and I then sallied out as much to cool our 
fevered brows, as with any of the clear and 
definite views which the urgency of circum- 
stances would, doubtless, have suggested to 
calmer and more dispassionate heads. 

On returning, a parcel was found lying on 
the table in all respects, so much the counterpart 
of that which we had forwarded, as at first, to 
induce us to suppose it was the same. On ex- 
amination however, it proved to be a reply ; and 
one so characteristic of its author, that I here 
re-produce it word for word. 

" Learn that I hold no terms with those who 
thwart me, or who would baffle my purposes. 
Dost suppose vain boy, I shall unmask them to 
such as thee ; or that if thou wert rash and idle 
enough to speculate on their fulfilment, I 
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should prove the least disconcerted, or desist 
from my career? That which I do, I shall 
do despite of thee and thy lily-visaged friend, 
were you both standing by to oppose. As to 
vengeance — dread mine — I scorn thine. As 
you value life and liberty, pause ere you incur 

that of Richard Heaviside,'* he left us to 

add. 

"Valorous enough,'* said Perkins: "yet for 
all his blustering rhodomontade, he will pro- 
bably hesitate, or at least, have to employ a 
degree of circumspection that will tend to frus- 
trate his designs/' 
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CHAPTER VI. 



LOST AND POUND. 



** Die Freade, sie Schwindet, es dauert kein Leid. 
Die Jahre venr auschen im Strome der Zeit. 
Die Sonne wird sterben, die Erde yergehn 
Doch Liebe, mass ewig und ewig besteh'n." 

*< But she is gone from us^ from all, 
Her lute hangs tuneless on the wall ; 

And on the step, and at the door, 
Her fairy foot is heard no more." 

It was with no very pleasant fftiticipations that 
we retired to our couches after the occurrences 
above described. That Heaviside should pro- 
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ject such an enormity, and dare its execution 
even in the face of awakened suspicion^ were 
things which I could not have ventured to 
anticipate. My impulse was to rush upon him 
and compel his craven soul to desist; but 
there was no sufficient plea to warrant open 
violence. The only resource left, was to coun- 
teract wile by wile, and if requisite, to repel 
force by force. 

How were we however, to become acquainted 
with Heaviside's plans ? It was not likely that 
he would reveal them unnecessarily ; and when 
we did gain intelligence, it would probably be 
after they had succeeded or proved abortive. 
These considerations were sufficiently disheart- 
ening, and I confess, gave me neither peace nor 
rest. 

To set a watch on Heaviside's movements^ 
seemed an obvious expedient, yet, it was one to 
which we felt reluctant to resort. He went 
through his college exercises with regularity, 
and attended each morning the chapel bell-call ; 
matters which, for the time at least, gave suffi- 
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dent testimony as to his whereabouts. We 
omitted nothing ourselves. Perkins' acquire- 
ments indeed, though his lamp continued to 
barn at night, would have exempted him from 
ftr the study at least as regarded the college 
course; as for myself, a moderate amount of 
application enabled me to hold my groimd. 

I daily rode in the direction of Miss Has- 
tings' residence ; indeed, it was that which I 
invariably took, so that I used to come in for a 
Asaxe of the jeers and sportive remarks of my 
odllege acquaintances, on the occasion of my 
mounting guard, as they humorously termed it. 
Indeed, I would gladly, willingly, anxiously, 
have kept guard night and day, and for ever, 
but it might not be. My morning calls were 
frequent as propriety permitted, but they could 
not be repeated daily. Often and often, I 
strained my sight, to obtain a glimpse through 
the distant windows ; and when a passing form 
obscured the lights, consoled myself with the 
idea timt it was my beloved. All other haunts 
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were forsaken ; my visits to Mr. Aitkins even 
had become comparatively infrequent. Even 
he, sometimes proceeded to banter me a little 
on my solitary addictions. 

" Come, come, Thomley,'* said Wriothesley, 
as I met him one day ; *'why, you arc for ever 
on this road. By this time, you must know 
the number of leaves on every tree, and the 
bushes in every hedge. Won't you take a ride 
with me, tad so vary the scene a little ? Tou 
promised, you know, to accompany me to Miss 
Jones ; what say you to a canter in that direc- 
tion to day ?'* 

"With all my heart," I replied. The fact 
was, I had become moody, almost wretched. 
The anticipation of a coming evil, which it 
seemed that I had no sufEcient power to pre- 
vent, pressed heavily on my spirits. Leaving 
my servant as it were in charge however, and 
telling him in the event of any thing unusual, 
instantly to alarm the ftmily of the Walkers, 
I proceeded with Wriothesley in the direction 
of Royston. 
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After a couple hours* smart ride, which we 
occupied with the ordinary topics that youth 
and the subject of the excursion might be sup- 
posed to suggest, we arrived at the residence of 
the Jones's. It was one of those fine old halls, 
once so profusely scattered over merry Eng- 
land, but which, from the ravages of time and 
the progress of innovation, are progressively 
disappearing from off the soil. Miss Jones 
was at home, and received us with the perfect 
courtesy of a well bred English lady. She 
rallied us on the tardiness of our visit, and 
made such arch inquiries into the state of my 
hc;iu*t, that I found it difficult to parry her as- 
saults. In fact, my attachment for Miss Has- 
tings, since the eventful night of the ball, had 
become matter of such notoriety that my 
friend and acquaintances esteemed it fidr game. 
A man is never displeased however, when rallied 
on the subject of his preference, by young and 
handsome women. Allusions in the hands of 
such, can never become coarse ; while the raillery 
itself, constitutes an indirect compliment of no 
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disagreeable character. Poor Wriotheslejr would 

have been delighted^ enchanted with a tithe of 

the witticisms and smart repartees that fell to 

my share. To him she was cold and reserved, 

to me all condescension and winning pleasantry. 

The young and handsome soldier however, for 

such he was, overwhelmed with admiration, sat 

with his lips half parted, and his eyes turned 

but in one direction. What women think of 

men under such circumstances, is a secret which 

they reserve to themselves ; men, however, are 

not slow to laugh and jeer at every one who 

is placed in the predicament alluded to. 

I do not think the young lady was just so 
averse to Captain Wriothesley as she chose to 
appear; but to have held out any direct en- 
couragement would have been quite too great 
an act of grace. No, she was one of those who 
took a pleasure in luring her prey seemingly 
unconscious the while; baiting the keenly- 
barbed hook with the myriad attractions of 
youth^ beauty, grace, wealth, station, refine- 
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ment Her agaoeries were innumerable, yet 
this I shall say for them, they were unpremedi- 
tated, unthought of. She might have loved the 
object; but she would not the less play him 
on the barbed hook of torturing expectation. 
Had my heart been disengaged — had I ap- 
peared in the attitude of a suppliant, her de- 
meanour in all probability, would have been 
utterly changed. She was perfectly aware of 
my position, and comported herself accordingly. 
Poor, dear, exqui^te woman, you do no more 
than exercise your just rights, than keep your 
wooers in agonizing suspense ! Sooner or later, 
it must all come to a close ; and then you are 
consigned to one, if not to another, even as the 
young and tender bird is consigned to the net 
of the fowler. Would that your lot were what 
it should ever prove; that your happiness 
should fall into safe and loyal keeping; and 
that those virtues, graces, charms, follies even, 
were shrined like unsullied diamonds in the 
heart of man ! 
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Squire Jones at sixty^ was little older in con- 
stitution, than many men at forty ; he bore all 
the marks indeed, of a green and vigorous age. 
A favourable specimen of his class, he used 
without abusing the goods of life, and privileges 
of his station. Constantly in the open air, a 
frequent participator in the chase, and an oc- 
casional boon companion, but rarely to excess, 
he revelled in the enjoyment of uninterrupted 
good health, animal spirits, and universal good- 
will. A widower, his daughter and only child 
was his pet, his darling. Her wildest whims 
were gratified without reserve, and she was, in 
every sense, the mistress of his house, and con- 
troller of his estabUshment. She was possessed 
of all the current adccomplishments of the day ; 
and her mind, though very irregularly, was 
further cultivated in various directions. Al- 
together, she was a prize well worth wooing and 
winning; but whether Wriothesley were to 
prove the fortunate man, was, as yet, very far 
from being apparent. 
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The good old squire to whom we had been 
introduced, with a look, a wave of the hand, and 
a word which, from the high-bom maiden, were 
altogether irresistible, pressed us to stay and 
share the hospitality of the hall ; but whatever, 
under other circumstances, I might have been 
inclined to concede to the presumed wishes of 
my companion, or, irrespective of him, to the 
enchantments of the locality, my anxiety ren- 
dered it impossible to stay. 

'' He cannot stop, dearest father, I know he 
cannot;" and then there was a soft laugh, 
and a roguish glance that bespoke the sly 
purpose of my fair tormentress. 

**Well, welV said the knight, you will partake 
of a little collation, which csCn be ready against 
our return ; meanwhile, my daughter and I 
shall accompany you through our green-house 
and conservatory/' Though far inferior to 
what such collections have subsequently become, 
there was a tolerably rich display of exotics, 
through which Miss Jones, herself the sweetest 
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flower^ led us with winning grace^ pointing out 
the various and curious objects of recent acqui- 
sition. After partaking of the refreshment set 
before us, we parted with many expressions of 
regard ; warm invitations to return from our 
host, sweet smiles and a graceful courtesy from 
his daughter. 

If Wriothesley were immersed before, he 
was now overwhelmed in the fathomless abysses 
of the sea of love — that sea in which so many 
human beings — kings, queens, lor3s, ladies, with 
youths and maidens of every nation, clime, 
and degree, innumerable, have launched never 
to find the heart's bourne. Every epithet of 
admiration that language has coined was em- 
ployed to imbody his passion and give vent to 
his transports — his ecstasies. She was lovely, 
divine, heavenly, seraphic — an angel, a darling 
— in fine all the sweet things that fond foolish 
man has imagined to gild the object of his pre- 
ference — the beau ideal of his imaginings — the 
idol of the hour. This frenzy imparted itself 
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to his actions as well as his words. He even 
enforced his admiration with oaths ; and as he 
swore, lashed his horse till the generous steed 
reared and plunged in such fashion, communi- 
cating his uneasiness to my own, that I was 
obliged to entreat him to desist, and if possible, 
I added, to maintain a more sober deportment. 
In fact, I was anxious — unhappy. The dread 
of impending evil had taken entire possession of 
me, so that the warm-hearted youth, to whom 
no one coula impute apathy or indifference 
became at once comparatively cool and collected. 

" Cheer up, my dear fellow— why should you 
apprehend a mischance ; what can befal you or 
I, that our right arms and trusty swords may 
not retrieve?'^ 

•' My friend/' I replied, '* I dread no personal 
infliction — would that my anticipations were 
reduced to that. No'' — and here my voice he- 
came agitated to tremulousness, "it is on the 
part of her I love. Only imagine yourself in 
my place — ^imagine the object of your heart's 
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adoration made prey of by an obdurate ruffian" — 
Wriothesley's eyes flashed fire — he half drew 
his sword from the scabbard— the picture was too 
shocking to contemplate — ''but letus ride on," 
he said ; " anything is preferable to suspense." 
This obvious suggestion^ such was the preoccu- 
pation of mind under which I laboured, had 
entirely escaped me. We accordingly quickened 
our pace, and in the exhiliration of rapid motion, 
evaded at least a portion of the disquietude 
under which I laboured. 

*' Hey, who is this?'^ exclaimed Wriotheslcy, 
as a horseman came spurring towards us at an 
impetuous pace ; his steed covered with sweat 
and foam, his person and accoutrements dis- 
playing all the tokens of excessive exertion. 
As soon as the man discerned us, he reined 
hard up, and advanced at a more equable gait. 
We, in turn spurred forward ; and it was not 
till close at hand, that I was able, so much was 
he disfigured, to recognize my servant ; the 
faithful fellow was greatly agitated on seeing me, 

L 2 
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So soon as he could find words for utterance he 
began. " Sir/* said he, "I rode up, and as your 
honour had directed, awaited your return. 
About an hour or two after you had gone away, 
a chaise and four with outriders passed by, and 
drove direct to Mr. Walker's. I followed near 
enough to observe what was going on. One of 
the men got down and delivered a letter. 
Great bustle and confusion then appeared to go 
on in the house ; and after a little time, ten 
minutes or the Uke, Miss Hastings came down, 
stepped into the carriage and drove away." 
Here, such was my excitement that I was 
unable to speak ; I could only motion him to 
proceed. 

^^ I thought it so odd the lady should be 
going away all of a sudden, that I made bold 
to follow the carriage, and inquire whether she 
had left any commands for your honour, when 
she might be apt to return, and such like. But 
the harder I rode, the faster they drove. Every 
now and then, when I thought I had gained on 
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them, the switch - tails gave another fling, 
and off they would go at a swinging gallop. 
They must have been good ones, but your 
honour^s grey hunter was not to be distanced 
by any coach-going hack — though I think 
hunters, not hacks, must have dragged that 
coach. However, I did near them at last, and 
got along-side of the conveyance; and there 
sure enough sat Miss Hastings and a young 
woman whom I did not know. And your 
honour she spoke to me, and waved her hand 
for them to go slower ; and she said to me 
*John, my mother is very ill, and has sent 
this conveyance to bring me quickly home.' 
And then she waved her hand again, and said, 
'farewell;^ Just then, I happened to look at 
the wheeler postillion whose head was turned a 
little round as if trying to hear what was said, 
when I am blessed your honour, if I did not 
see a grin on his ugly face, which I could 
swear was no other than Mr. Heaviside*s.'^ 
A deep groan escaped me on hearing this : I 
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thought I should have fallen off my horse, but 
the man continued. '^ Mr. Heaviside, I called 
out, I know you ; you can have no business as 
postillion to this young lady ; and by Heaven if 
you don't dismount and explain your inten- 
tions, I'll knock you down with my loaded 
whip." 

<< There are two parties to that bargain, my 
fine fellow," said he, digging the rowels deep 
in the flanks of his horse, at the same time, 
drawing out a brass-barelled pistol which he 
kept steadily pointed in the direction of my 
horse. The sudden plunge of the wheeler, as 
was intended, brought the tire of the wheel 
against my horse's hough. For all that, I 
gathered the bridle-rein short up in my hand, 
and tried to outride them so as to get the first 
turnpike closed against them. It was no use 
your honour ; they reached it as soon as I did, 
and we flew through with the speed of the 
wind. At last, we reached Kimboltori Moor, 
through which there is a long stretch without 
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a pike. My horse in consequence of his hurt, 
now began to show signs of distress, and was 
no longer fit to exert himself. Those in the 
carriage on the other hand, seemed no ways 
blown ; and unable either to waylay or even to 
keep up with them, I thought it best to re- 
turn to you. We must have gone a long way, 
for it was only by dint of hard riding, and 
choosing short cuts, that I find myself here/' 

"Did Miss Hastings," I eagerly inquired, 
"shew no marks of apprehension or ^larm 
while all this was going on V " Oh dear sir, 
yes. Several times she thrust her head far out 
of the window, and even tried to turn the 
handle, but was unable, at which I was glad, 
because a jump out at the rate we were going, 
must have killed her on the spot." 

" Was there no attempt at calling or crying 
out ?" " Once or twice sir, I thought I heard 
her do so, but I could not be sure. I am 
pretty certain however, when riding on the off- 
side of the carriage, I heard the woman say — 
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* You'll never be able to stop us; you had 
better ride back and tell your master. Tell 
him that Mary Tyrrel is here, and will never 
leave Miss Hastings in life or in death.' I 
could not be sure of the exact words ; but this 
she said or something like it." 

The man perceiving that I had done ques- 
tioning him, rode behind^ and I consulted with 
Wriothesley as to what was to be done. To 
know the worst is perhaps less torturing than 
continually to dread it. That the woman 
Tyrrel, of whose fidelity I entertained no quest- 
ion, was with Julia, proved some mitigation of 
my suflFering. It was a further reUef to be 
able to act in place of speculating. The villain 
had laid himself open to vengeance. So far 
well ; but, alas, he had my heart's treasure in 
his power. The direction which he had taken 
was known ; but he might double on his route. 
Surely, he could not expect to realize his ini- 
quitous purposes, or evade the retribution 
which his conduct must entail. 
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Our determination was soon taken. Wriothes- 
ley was to change horses with my servant, ride 
back to the university; and after having ap- 
prized Aitkins, and requested him to send a 
message to the Walkers^ acquainting them with 
the results of their supineness, was further to 
procure a couple of men with fresh horses^ and 
follow well armed, Perkins and Wriothesley, 
leading, in the direction which Heaviside had 
taken. 

I was aware, from what I had already heard 
that Mrs. Hastings' abode was not very remote 
from Miss Netterville's ; that lady indeed, had 
been at the pains to ascertain the exact spot. 
I first repaired to Miss Netterville's, and after 
experiencing her warmest sympathy, rode off 
without alighting, furnished, however, with a 
guide through the numerous cross lanes with 
which the country is intersected, in the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Hastings' residence. It was now 
quite dark ; and without the precaution just 
taken^ we must inevitably have gone astray. 

l5 
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Mrs. Hastings was about to retire for the 
night, when I was announced. She had been 
surprised at my arrival ; but preserved the self- 
possession which habituation witiii good society 
always imparts. In brief terms, I stated that 
a carriage and four had arrived at Mr. Walkers, 
with intelligence of her sudden indisposition ; 
on receiving which. Miss Hastings had instantly 
departed. Prom circumstances which after- 
wards transpired, I feared Miss Hastings had 
not reached her proper destination, and my 
anxiety for her welfare had induced me to in- 
quire into the fact. 

The unhappy parent could hardly bear to 
listen to the close of my short narrative. She 
rocked from side to side, repeatedly raised her 
clasped hands, while an agony too deep for 
tears, revealed itself on her features. She be- 
sought me to save her daughter — on her knees 
she implored my intervention. Bitterly did she 
regret having permitted her child to leave 
her side. Why did she suffer her to go among 
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strangers ? Ob^ why did she repel my honour- 
able advances ; surely my uncle would have 
sanctioned them, and then, she would have had 
a protector able and willing to take care of 
her? 

I professed my instant readiness to depart. 
Not so my servant ; he was cooler^ and there- 
fore, in so far, wiser than either of us. ** Mas- 
ter/' said he, addressing Mrs. Hastings^ not 
to speak of myself, ^'has not been off his 
horse's back for twelve hours ; neither has he 
tasted food all that time. As for the poor 
brutes, they will be famished. If I may be so 
bold Madam, it would be better we should take 
a little nourishment, and a few hours' rest; after 
which, the horses being fed and cleaned, we 
might go in search of the young mistress, 
without the risk of our cattle giving up on the 
road. At any rate, where should we go this dark 
night; I know nothing of these parts, and 
would have lost myself as it was, had it not 
been for the honest lad who brought us to your 
door.*' 
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The reasonableness of this proposal was obvi- 
ous. Nature would not be defrauded of her 
rights ; and however anxious to get on^ the 
body was unable to follow the dictates of the 
impetuous mind. It was worse than useless to 
lose ourselves on the moors^ and spend the 
murky night in their treacherous recesses, to 
the joint prejudice of ourselves, and wearied 
cattle, and without in the least advancing the 
objects which we had in view. 

Mrs. Hastings acted at once on the sugges- 
tion. She made me enter her parlour, where a 
blazing fire was soon lighted up ; chafed my 
gelid hands, procured water to bathe my feet, 
and served up meat and wine. In fact, now 
that I had alighted, I was sensible of my con- 
dition, and felt assured, such was the tension 
in which body and mind had been kept for 
many hours, that but for the thoughtful inter- 
vention of my servant, cold and exhaustion 
must have brought my efforts to a close. 

Mrs. Hastings had a few other questions to 
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put^ relative to her daughter's abduction. 
" Who was the wretch," she exclaimed, amid 
sobs and tears, '' that had ventured on such an 
act — what were his motives — his object?" I 
satisfied, and as well as I could, reassured her 
on these points. Heaviside was a villain of the 
worst stamp ; but I could not think he could 
dare to resort to personal violence. Miss Hast- 
ings, I trusted, would not be wholly destitute 
of succour. A person had accompanied her, 
who I felt assured, would look to her welfare, 
and if needful, protect her at the risk of her 
own life. I felt confidence in Tyrrel's courage. 
Women driven to desperation as she had been^ 
were capable of evincing fierce determination, 
and even of out-daring the opposite sex. Per- 
kins and Wriotheslejr, with their dependents, 
were by this time in pursuit ; I should shortly 
follow, and Heaviside would hardly escape our 
joint search. 

Having regained a little composure, the poor 
afflicted parent, recounted the manner in which 
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the tmnaaction, so far as she was concerned^ had 
taken place. A person dressed in Mr. Walker's 
livery, and mounted as' servants usuadly are, 
had called to present his master and Miss 
Hastings' compliments, to say that she was 
well, and proposed to stay a little longer. 
Living here in solitade, and accustomed to my 
daughter's society^ I wrote to request her early 
return. The man's manner and address struck 
me at the time, as being inconsistent with his 
apparent station; having received my instruc- 
tions however, he mounted and rode quickly 
away. The statement of my sudden illness was 
a fabrication of his own, but one to which the 
actual delivery of a letter from myself, doubtless 
caused implicit credit to be given. 

This concealed messenger was no other than 
Heaviside himself. Well schooled in villanous 
expedients and acts of duplicity, he clearly per- 
ceived how much easier, as well as safer it would 
be for him to gain possession of Miss Has- 
tings' person in this quiet way, then by resort- 
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ing to open violence. I was staggered, I will 
confess, by the fertility of his resources ; but I 
trusted by unfaltering exertion to counteract 
his wiles. 

These particulars having been narrated, at 
the earnest instance of Mrs. Hastings, that I 
should consent to take a little repose, I 
stretched myself on the carpet attired as I was, 
and notwithstanding all my cares, was shortly 
buried in a profound sleep. 

It was still the dim grey morning, when my 
trusty servant roused me from my heavy slum- 
bers. " The horses,'^ he said, *^ were already fed 
and saddled, and he only awaited my orders to 
bring them round.'' Mrs. Hastings had not 
lain down the whole night: evident marks of 
distress were pictured in her countenance. 
This was one of the severest of the afQictions 
which it had been her lot to encounter. She 
would not let me go, without partaking of some 
refreshment. ** Poor youth,'' she said, with a 
faint effort to smile, *'thou wilt require it all.'' 
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I swallowed a mouthful of coffee ; and looking 
steadily in her countenance^ exclaimed — '' Mrs. 
Hastings, I love your daughter ; I never told 
you so, but you must know it in your heart. 
In this hour of need, may I venture to hope 
that my suit is not displeasing to you^ and that 
you will not drive me to despair by evading my 
advances again ?" 

" Forgive and excuse me, Mr. Thornley ; the 
sufferings which I have experienced, and the 
scenes which I have encountered, have well 
nigh distracted me. I thought I foresaw in 
your preference for my Julia, an earnest of mis- 
fortunes similar to my own — misfortunes from 
which, with all a mother's love and a mother^s 
care, I felt anxious to shield her.. Yet, see how 
it has turned out — see what my imprudence, 
though intended for the best, has entailed !'^ 
Here, her struggling emotions forced her to 
desist. 

I heard her with attention and interest to the 
close: her short confession had at once laid 
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bare the grounds of the seeming capriciousness 
of her conduct. 

'* Oh, Mrs. Hastings/' I again exclaimed — 
"if you love your daughter — if you entertain 
any respect for my uncle, any regard for me, 
permit me to hope that I shall not be esteemed 
altogether unworthy of her; and that I may 
sometimes be allowed to see her where I only 
wish to see her, under a mother's roof, and 
with a mother's sanction." 

She did not speak, but she took and pressed 
my hand, while the tears fell fast from her eyes. 
" I promise," said she, at lengthy " to correct 
my error, and henceforth shall be happy to see 
you on the footing of one, who some day may 
prove a son — the companion and guardian 
through life of my darling child." I could ask 
no more: I kissed her hand with transport, 
and swore to restore her daughter to her arms 
or perish in the attempt. 

To mount and ride away, were quickly done ; 
but I confess I felt utterly at a loss as to the 
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direction which I should take. It seemed ob- 
vious to proceed to the spot where my servant 
had parted from the conveyance ; but reflection 
pointed out its inutility: neither carriage nor 
horses were any longer there. Miles on miles 
they were doubtless away from it ; but where — 
ah, where! Here the honest, warm-hearted 
fellow who accompanied me broke in with — 
*^ Your honour, I think we had better ride on ; 
he can't keep going night and day any more 
than ourselves ; some place or other, we may 
come upon his traces and follow him up. De- 
pend on it sir, we shall hound him pretty close. 
If I had had one of your honour's pistols^ I 
should soon have stopped the machine, and 
brought the scoundrel to reason." I] 

Having quickened our pace, we rode mile 
after mile, till at last, we reached the wide ex- 
panse of Kimbolton Moor. The road went 
nearly straight through it. On either side, ex- 
cavations with gravelly mounds, and whinny 
banks, interspersed with pools of stagnant 
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water, presented themselves. The whole s jen 
was one well fitted for the abode of desolation 
and the commission of crime. We had pro- 
ceeded half a dozen miles^ without being ap- 
parently any nearer the object of our inquiries 
than when we set out. Neither my servant 
nor myself however, was unobservant of the 
light traces of a carriage on the sandy sur&ce ; 
as well as of numerous impressions left by 
horses' hooves. It was obvious that this had 
been the route, and that too, at no very distant 
period, since nothing had occurred to deface the 
impression, save hoof- prints more numerous 
than what the carriage horses could have left. 
The one, my servant, more practical and less 
speculative than myself, referred to Heaviside's 
equipage — the other to Perkins and Wriothes- 
lejr's party. 

Were the latter aware of the riband-like 
traces left by the tire of the carriage wheels ? 
It was not probable, inasmuch as they must 
have past at night. Our inquiries were soon 
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brought to a close however, for when we had 
arrived at a certain point, the traces in question, 
disappeared altogether. This could not be as- 
cribed to any change in the sandy soil ; more- 
over, horse - tracks continued apparent as 
before. The circumstance here alluded to, was 
sooner detected by my servant than myself. 
He was only intent on the work before him ; 
whereas I was distracted by ever -recurring 
anxious thoughts, as to where Julia was, how 
she was situated, and what she must have 
undergone in the interim. 

" There be no carriage tracks here,*' said the 
man ; *^ they must have stopped or turned up 
somewhere, as they could not remain without 
its being seen ; I take it they must have gone 
off the road altogether.'* 

I here alighted for the purpose of better scru- 
tiny, as it became obvious enough that at a 
given spot, the marks of the wheels entirely 
disappeared. We looked around on every side, 
but there was no trace of a by-road in any di- 
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rection. Clumps of underwood abounded here 
and there^ but there was no indication of a pas- 
sage. The man was completely at fault ; and 
as for myself I felt equally at a loss. He had 
ventured in one or two places off the road ; and 
once^ sunk into a slough from which his horse 
was with difficulty extricated. 

" If your honour would hold my horse, I 
would go in myself/^ said the poor fellow; 
'^ there is less danger of a man losing his foot- 
ing where a horse founders.*' I did as I was 
requested; and in he went, carefully pursuing a 
direction parallel to the road. On the right 
side even on close inspection, he could discern 
nothing; on the left hq was more fortunate. 
He had not gone very far, sometimes flounder- 
ing through marshy thickets, at others, obtain- 
ing firmer footing, before he raised a joyful 
shout and joined me on the road. 

*' I have it sir, I have hit his track, and 
we'll soon unearth the fox frofti his den.'* Not- 
withstanding the unpromising appearance, a 
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suifiu» did exist, which to those acquainted 
with the moor, was sufficiently availaUe for 
carriage and horse* Loose bushes artificially 
disposed^ concealed the entrance from observa- 
tion ; but wheel-tracks and horse-prints were 
both readily discernible after leaving the main 
road. My servant displaced the apparently 
fast bushes with perfect ease; and it now 
plainly appeared that some ancient route on the 
moor, was thus purposely obstructed. Great 
care had been taken to hide the opening ; and 
had it not been for the sagacity of my servant, 
I fear I should have passed it unobserved, as 
Perkins and Wriothesley had already done. 

I was for instantly proceeding in the direction 
which was opened out. *^ Sir/' said the man, 
" there is no doubt we have hit upon the right 
scent; Mr. Heaviside is ensconced in some 
den upon the moor, where he thinks himself 
secure ; but we do not know who may be with 
him — poachers, coiners, robbers, villains like 
himself. With your permission, I would drag 
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one or two of these bushes into the road, and 
tie something to them as a glove or a handker- 
chief, which Mr. Perkins would know as yours. 
For it seems likely that not seeing any thing of 
young mistress beyond the moor, the gentlemen 
will come back the way they went. He then, 
tore off one of his ruffles and tied it to a bush ; 
I also stuck an osier wand exactly at the en- 
trance of the by*road with a cambric handker- 
chief attached. This, I knew Perkins would 
recollect. He had seen it in my possession ; 
Miss Hastings, whose initials it bore, dropped 
it on one occasion, I had worn it ever since 
as a trophy in my bosom. 

We found a firm path ; and our noble steeds, 
as if participating in our impatience, snorted as 
they inhaled the morning air and bounded over 
the turf. After a mile or two, we were obliged 
to adopt a more temperate pace. Side- paths 
branched off in different directions, and our 
course had become uncertain. Here and there, 
we thought we could discern carriage tracks ; 
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but the turf in most places, after yielding to the 
pressure, had regained its previous aspect and 
elasticity. Once or twice, we clearly went in 
an erroneous direction ; for after proceeding a 
little, the evident impracticability of a carriage 
taking a similar route, induced us to return. 
Every time we ascertained the proper turn the 
man dismounted, and cutting down a branch, 
stuck it in the ground in such a manner as to 
point out the course which we proposed to take. 
We proceeded this way for some distance, when 
all at once, he exclaimed — " See here Sir ;^' 
and looking in the direction indicated, I could 
readily discern a low- lying cabin without chim- 
neys, a thin thread of blue smoke hardly ob- 
servable, escaping from an aperture in the 
roof, among, and over-topping the adjacent 
brush-wood. 

Here again, my impatience received a salutary 
check ; " Sir," said the man, who seemed well 
aware of Heaviside's malignity, '^ if we ride up 
with poise and shouts, the doors will be shut in 
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our faces, and we shall perhaps be shot at from 
the windows. I am going to stick a large rod^ 
for the last time, in the ground ; and having 
secured our horses among these clumps, we 
shall try to reach the house unseen. 

We were, as it unfortunately happened, but 
indiflferently prepared for the combat. Heavi- 
side and his satellites, would not be apt to 
relinquish their prize without a struggle. We 
had no fire-arms ; I had indeed, taken Wriothes- 
ley's sword on parting, and handed my own to 
my servant. These weapons were all very well 
in a hand-to-hand combat ; but a pistol bullet 
reaches farther than the sword's point. It was 
proposed that we should keep watch and ward 
till my friends should approach. I submitted 
for a time, to this arrangement ; but my impa- 
tience, at last, would brook no further delay. 
Why should I depend on succour which might 
never arrive ; or whence had Julia a right to 
look for assistance, save from my right arm ? 
It savoured of pusillanimity, I thought, to delay 
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when she remained in Heaviside's power, a 
victim to all the miseries which her situation 
might be supposed to entail. 

We accordingly advanced, screening our ap- 
proach by the intervening brush -wood, and 
without the parties in the house, to all appear- 
ance, being aware of the fact. Still, we might 
have erred ; this perchance, was not the house, 
or Julia was already removed. All uncertainty 
however, was at an end ; for, as we stood outside, 
a mixed murmur of sobs and waiUng became 
audible. It was the voice of Julia ; another 
was also heard, the woman Tyrrel, as I supposed, 
seemingly engaged in comforting the forlorn 
girl. Oh God, how I longed to snatch her 
from her thraldom, and to inflict vengeance on 
her oppressor. No further delay now occurred, 
we rushed forward to the door, and a loud 
knocking gave the signal of our arrival. No 
reply was made, and it might have been sup- 
posed a mansion of the dead. We now set 
Qur shoulders to the door, and nearly succeeded 
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in wrenching it from the hinges. Hereupon^ 
there was a dissonant scream, and a hoarse 
female voice inquired what we meant by in- 
truding on her privacy? We claimed instant 
admission ; and without further pause, repeated 
our efforts. The door however, had been se- 
cured in the interim ; for although the whole 
frame work of the house shook^ the door did 
not yield even partially as at first. 

When I spoke out, a joyful exclamation from 
within, bore testimony to Julia's acknowledg- 
ment of my presence. It was difficult however, 
to know exactly how we should proceed: 
but my trusty attendant, having discerned the 
carriage pole sticking from an outer shed where 
the vehicle had been thrust, immediately laid 
hold of it, when we forthwith employed it to 
such purpose as a battering ram, that it was 
clear the door must give way, or that door- 
posts and fastenings must alike be driven in. 
" You will have it then," exclaimed Heaviside 
no other ; and as he spoke, a pistol shot was 
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heard; followed by a stinging sensation in my 
right arm not unlike the blow from a whip. The 
limb instantly hung down ; and a faintishness 
began to creep over me^ as a quickly gathering 
pool of blood formed at my feet. " Ah villain/* I 
rejoined, "you shall dearly pay for this/' Here, 
my servant tore off his stock and bound it round 
my arm, which, with his assistance, I thrust 
into my breast. The discharge was somewhat 
stanched ; but I could still feel the life-stream 
trickling down my bosom, and escaping at my 
knees. 

The faithful creature now lost the command 
over himself which he had previously displayed^ 
and seizing the heavy pole^ stove in the ddor at 
a blow. He was not too quick in snatching up 
his sword, for three or four men now rushed out, 
and amid a confused noise of pistols discharging, 
happily for us in vain, and clashing of swords, 
the combat began. I had somewhat rallied ; it 
was a cause in which I could afford to lose my 
blood ; and with a sword in my left hand, with 
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which I possessed considerable power^ main- 
tained the unequal struggle. As for the .poor 
fellow who assisted me, it was cut and slash 
with him and his opponents, who, with the ex- 
ception of Heaviside, knew nothing of the use 
of their weapons; so that partly from this 
cause, and partly from the way they crowded 
on him, he escaped with a few flesh wounds. 
I was still able to keep them at bay, when the 
woman, who occupied the wretched mansion, 
seized the pole which lay among our feet, and 
from behind dealt me a heavy blow on the head. 
I instantly fell, giddy, stunned, confused, and 
unable to make the slightest effort. 

In this helpless condition, Heaviside was 
about to run me through, when one of his men 
addressed him with ; " You had better look to 
yourself Sir. I see people and horses on the 
heath, clearly coming in this direction. Let us 
bring out the horses, the harness is still on 
them ; they can readily be put in ; and if our 
pursuers do not gain fast upon us, IMl engage 
to lead where they will not long follow.'* 
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All was now bustle and confusion. My man^ 
perhaps being too troublesome to kill^ was 
pinioned with cords, with an occasional execra- 
tion, and an admonition that if he did not keep 
quiet, they would knock him on the head. The 
carriage was quickly wheeled out, the pole 
strapped, and the horses attached with the 
promptitude which long practice and a sense of 
coming danger confer. The women were 
ordered ill, and their tardiness proved the signal 
of fresh execrations. 

*' Pll be brought up for no she in Britain/* 

shouted one of the desperadoes with a savage 

oath ; '^ we have had trouble enough already. 

m 
I'm for running no more risk with them ; what 

say you comrades ?*' 

It was clear to Heaviside, that unless he 
would relinquish his prize, extreme measures 
must be resorted to. He accordingly went in, 
and with the aid of a loaded pistol, which he 
had the brutality to level, he induced the un- 
happy Julia to accompany him. When she 
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witnessed the clotted gore, and saw me lying 
senseless on the ground^ she uttered a piercing 
shriek and ran towards me. Her intention 
however, was frustrated by one of the men, who 
having seized her by the arms, proceeded with- 
out ceremony, to drag her towards the vehicle. 
The cavaliers were now within hailing dis- 
tance ; and their loud halloo, while it announced 
their approach, quickened, all too late, the efforts 
of the conspirators to escape. A sabre cut from 
Wriothesley, brought the villain to the ground, 
who had hold of my Julia. Perkins made for Ilea- 
viside, in the act of brutally abusing the woman 
Tyrrel, who, with wonderful presence of mind, 
besides creating the previous delay, had tied the 
fore and hind wheels of one side the vehicle 
together with her scarf. Heaviside thought he 
would find an easy prey in Perkins, and will- 
ingly rushed to the encounter, thus hoping to 
satiate his malignity on the high-minded young 
man. He had reckoned without his host how- 
ever, for he was speedily disarmed. 
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'•Wretch/' exclaimed Perkins; "I would 
not stain my weapon with your worthless blood 
before !'' A sneer was the return, as Heaviside 
levelled his remaining pistol at Perkins' head, 
and fired. The bullet had inevitably sped its 
fatal errand, if Wriotbesley by a well-timed in- 
terposition, had not thrown up Heaviside'*s arm. 
To mount and fly, was the next effort ; and the 
noble animals goaded by whip and spur, started 
at a rapid pace amid the combined disadvan- 
tages of the soft ground and locked wheels 
The carriage was just making a bend in the 
distance, when my servant exclaimed, " For the 
love of heaven, ride after them, shoot one of 
the wheelers, and you will have no more trou- 
ble." Prompt to apprehend and execute, 
Wriothesley bounded forward on his foaming 
steed, when a ringing report, and a confused 
medley of noises, announced the completion of 
the suggestion. The poor brute surged heavily 
forward, then fell amid the traces; he was 
shot through the heart. The carriage was 
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brought to a stand, and the rufSans employed, 
Heaviside excepted, who lay with his leg under 
the dying horse, escaped in difierent direc- 
tions. 

Perkins now stood over me, wistful, wretched, 
but not knowing what to do. The trembhng 
maiden so soon as she had been liberated, flew^ 
rather than ran, to my side. She took my head 
in her lap, thrust aside the gory locks, and 
bathed my pale features with her tears^ as with 
kisses and moans^ and the ever-repeated words 
of — *' they have killed my Charles, who died to 
save me/' she bewailed my mishap. 

My servant, who, with his freedom, had re- 
gained his presence of mind, now ran to the 
house, and brought out a vessel of cold water. 
*'No, Madam, with God's favour, he is not 
dead, but only in a faint." With these words, 
he drenched my face and laved my hands in the 
refreshing fluid ; when gradually, consciousness 
returned, and — O ecstasy, I found myself in the 
soft arms, and receiving the sweet caresses of 
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her of whose safety I had so recently despaired. 
When I had somewhat revived, her maidenly 
reserve returned, and a deep blush overspread 
her features. I was then with a little assist- 
ance, able to raise myself from her fond lap ; 
but her hands were still spread round my 
bruised and bleeding temples. 

Our plans were soon arranged. Heaviside, 
now abject and dispirited, as he had before 
been overbearing and truculent, was • consigned 
to the charge of some of the persons in waiting, 
to be conveyed before the next magistrate prior 
to his committal. The wretched man, however, 
contrived in some way to evade their vigilance ; 
and it was supposed had escaped beyond the 
seas, for we never heard of him again. The 
dead horse being detached, another was substi- 
tuted, and the carriage freed from its trammels, 
brought back. Indeed, but for Tyrrel's eva- 
sions, it is likely the parties would have escaped ; 
for such was the bottom and courage of the 
horses, fresh and ready as they were for work, 
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that it is not likely the jaded beasts of their 
pursuers^ ignorant as the latter were of the 
heath, would have been able to overtake them. 

Julia took one comer of the vehicle, and I 
was assisted in beside her. O^ for the mingled 
look of joy and sorrow which those fair features 
displayed, as the darling girl hung over me, 
fondled me, and condoled my sad mischance. 
She could not sufficiently express her gratitude 
and her grief. Again and again, I assured her 
that I would have risked a thousand lives, had 
I possessed them, to ensure her safety ; and that 
I rather gloried in an accident which had been 
the means of ensuring such marks of sympa- 
thy and tender regard. Here, she blushed and 
turned her head ; but I could discern a soft 
sweet smile, and stealing tears, and hear things 
such as man only hears from woman's lips, but 
which coming from hers, plunge him into an 
elysium of joy. 

Our return party seemed more a triumph, as 
it really was, than a procession of men who 
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had incurred oonsimiing fiitigae and some de- 
gree of danger. The jaded hinaes even, seemed 
to forget their tofl as Perkins and Wriotheslej 
carscoled up to the carriage, while with arch 
and joyous looks, they asked how I bore the 
jolting of the vehicle. Poor fellows, they 
had been, almost without intermission, four- 
and*twenty hours in the saddle. Having pro- 
ceeded fur beyond the Common even to the 
next town, they had struck into different routes 
without finding a trace of the captive. It was 
then, after a short pause, to rest and feed their 
cattle, that they resolved to see if some indi- 
cation might not present itself on the surface, 
which they had traversed by night but which 
they should now retrace by day. The dis- 
placed bushes and the streaming handkerchief 
again transferred to me by Perkins, at once 
arrested their attention ; and they broke off 
from the road at the point indicated. The cleft 
sticks proved a further indication ; but some of 
them had been blown down by the wind, and 
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they were just on the point of going in a false 
direction, when the report occasioned by the 
fire-arms, fell on their ears^ and brought them 
in the manner which has been already de- 
scribed, to our succour. 

My dearest Julia had been trepanned as be- 
fore stated. She felt surprised at the equipage 
which was dispatched for her; but her mother's 
letter, and the verbal message inspired every 
confidence. It was only after my servant, 
whom she recollected, coming in sight, had tried 
to arrest the vehicle, and that the pistol had 
been produced and levelled, that she began to 
suspect the nature of her position. The wo- 
man Tyrrel also, by the evasive answers which 
she at first judged it expedient to make, con- 
tributed to her uneasiness. She endeavoured 
however, to maintain her composure, till the 
speed at which they proceeded, and the dis- 
tance they had traversed, rendered it obvious 
that her mother's house was not her next des- 
tination. Here^ Tyrrel fell on her knees in 
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the vehicle— revealed who and what she was, 
what had been done, and what was doing. She 
detailed her motives in comings and those which 
had actuated her in not speaking out sooner ; 
and ended by the assurance that she would 
protect her to the utmost. This was backed 
by the production of a couple of pointed 
knives. " If it come to the worst/* she said, 
'Hhese, even in a woman's hands, will bafBe 
the strongest man.'' She never faltered for 
a moment; and from what was witnessed of 
her masculine resolves, it is clear she would 
have acted up to her purpose. Little was 
seen of Heaviside ; still less of his associates ; 
they were exhausted with their efforts, and had 
much to attend to. He had propositions to 
submit ; but had not made up his mind, nor 
should he do so, till after the journey of the 
ensuing day. Meanwhile, the bag attended 
to their wants, in the room, the only second 
apartment in the hovel, which had been as- 
signed to them. The terrible situation in which 
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Julia w«s placed however, took away all inclina* 
tion for food or rest. Worn ont with anxiety 
and fatigue, if slumber for an instant, stole 
upon her, it was dissipated with a start, where- 
upon the poignant consciousness of her for* 
lorn and wretched condition would break upon 
her with a fresh thrill of horror and alarm. 
When I arrived she knew she should be 
rescued, but her hopes were dashed by her 
apprehensions for my safety. *' You know the 
rest/^ she added, with a look of irrepressible 
tenderness mixed with blushes » '*but the un- 
consciousness arising from the injuries which 
you had experienced proved for a time, the 
source of unspeakable uneasiness." 

" It was your voice and dear caresses^ sweet- 
est, that aroused me, and which would not the 
less have revived me in the jaws of death. 
When returning animation assured me alike of 
your safety and your presence, every emotion 
of weakness and suffering vanished.'* Thus I 
felt and thus I expressed myself, but in point 
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of &ct, I was excessively debilitated. The 
effusion of blood had been such as to indicate 
the injury of some large blood-vessel. Every 
jolt induced exquisite pain; I could, at such 
times, feel the warm blood gushing from my 
wound, and it was at a very opportune moment, 
that we arrived at Mrs. Hastings' residence. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



Threads of Gold. 

" Das Auge sieh't den Himmel offen. 
Es Bchwelgt das Herz in Seligkeit» 
O, das sie ewig griinen bliebe, 
Die schone Zeit der jungen Liebe." 

Mrs. Hastings received us with a mother's 
transports. Her anxious features^ sleepless, 
tearful eyes declared the misery she must have 
endured. She folded her daughter in her arms, 
pressed her again and again to her bosom, and 
in fine, gave way to all the fond emotions of a 
woman and a mother's heart. At length, Julia 
gently withdrew herself from her embraces. 
'^ Mamma/' said she with some confusion, 
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" there is a gentleman here whom I think you 
will remember, and who requires your attention 
still more than I do. He has been badly 
wounded, and is faint and low from loss of 
blood/' 

The good lady's solicitude now took another 
direction. She looked on while they trans- 
ported me, as they insisted on doing, from the 
carriage to the house. She eased the rough 
bandage on my arm, bathed my pale temples, 
and tendered me a little wine and water to re- 
cruit my ebbing strength. This last, Wrio- 
thesley debarred, saying he had heard the 
doctors say, it made the blood of wounded men 
flow afresh. The nearest surgeon was hastily 
sent for. On his arrival, it was found that my 
inner apparel, owing to the continual discharge, 
was completely soaked with blood. The main 
artery of the limb, he said, was wounded ; it 
was a mercy I did not bleed to death. The 
bone had narrowly escaped injury, so that he 
hoped amputation would not be requisite. As 
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it was, the ves&el would have to be taken up ; 
and it would remain to be seen whether a col- 
lateral circulation would be set up. Inflamma- 
tion might ensue ; the loss of blood however, 
would supersede the necessity of further bleed- 
ing, and with rest and quiet all might be well. 

This gentleman skilfully performed his part, 
and inflicted no more pain than the operation 
of cutting down upon, and tying the artery ren- 
dered inevitable. I was placed on a couch, 
tranquillity was restored ; and after enjoining 
the limb to be kept warm, he took his leave. 

Other matters were now attended to. Per- 
kins took up his abode with Miss Netterville, at 
that lady's kind instance; from her house to 
Mrs. Hastings was but a short daily ride. 
Messengers were sent to apprize Mr. Aitkins, 
and the Walkers of the state of affairs ; and Per- 
kins, at my request, wrote to my dear uncle. 
As for myself, removal, if not wholly impracti- 
eable, was at any rate, inexpedient ; and I was 
destined — O, happiness, to remain under the 
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same roof with my Julia, till my recovery 
should be perfected. 

Any hesitation which poor Mrs. Hastings, 
under the circumstances, might have experien- 
ced, was altogether dissipated; and she only 
manifested the kind concern and sympathy 
which a mother might be supposed to feel to- 
wards one, who had been the protector and 
safeguard of her daughter from insult and 
injury. Thece seemed a sort of rivalry at whose 
hands I should experience most attention. One 
displayed the unrestrained solicitude which a 
parent might exhibit towards a beloved son; 
but that of Julia evinced the maidenly reserve 
which her age, sex, and the relation she bore 
towards me, severally dictated. With her soft 
hands, she smoothed my pillow, or pushed aside 
the tangled hair from my eyes. Day by day, 
the few flowers of the season, were placed be- 
fore me ; not to speak of a thousand other di- 
versified attentions, which a tender, loving 
woman alone could imagine or display. 
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My servant appeared in a new capacity ; und^r 
the instructions of the surgeon who resided at a 
distance, he learned to arrange the bandages 
on my arm with considerable address. This 
accomplished, though rather against the wishes 
of my medical attendant, he assisted me to 
dress and descend to the sitting room. ^'Oh 
sir/^ said he, *' if I could only have got one 
blow at that villanous Mr. Heaviside, he would 
never have troubled the world again. I forgive 
the rest, they were earning their pay ; but he 
slashed me when my arms were tied ; and I 
believe would have pricked my eye out, if one 
of his men had not turned the point of his 
sword aside. Depend on it, sir, he is a base- 
hearted coward, or he would not have attempted 
to carry off that sweet young lady, or try to 
stab a man, as he did your honour, when lying 
defenceless on the ground/' 

The circulation being restored, the arm re- 
gained its natural temperature ; and what with 
the low diet and other precautions, all risk of 
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losing the limb disappeared. The ligatures 
came away as the doctor said^ at the proper 
period^ without further hemorrhage ; and with 
my arm in a sling, I was able to frequent the 
garden. There, accompanied by my Julia, 
hardly leaning on her arm, her little dog scam- 
pering before, and looking up in our faces, 
I was soon able to take a turn or two round the 
walks. 

As I grew better and stronger, indeed, she be- 
came somewhat more distant. Sick and wounded, 
it was not to be supposed that soft pity should 
be denied me ; but now maidenly shyness, and 
coy reserve, for all that not the less loving and 
true, resumed their ancient sway. Perkins and 
Aitkins, when they came to see me, took care to 
congratulate me on my good fortune ; and Miss 
Netterville smiled sweetly but expressively, as 
much as to say, she thought me a happy 
rogue. Perkins wholly disbelieved that I 
was treated with rigour. ** Ah,^* said Aitkins, 
" it is the way of the sex : where they love 
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most, there are they most chary in expressing 
it.'* Mrs. Wilson also, absented herself less. 
I had been sick, but was now almost well ; and 
could no longer claim the same indulgence — 
the same concessions as before. At any rate, 
there was nothing of which I could openly 
complain : mother and daughter severally, were 
all kindness and consideration, only there was a 
something in the manner — perhaps it was ima- 
ginary — implied, if not expressed, that suggested 
what I have described. 

Aflairs were in this posture, when one day, a 
brilliant equipage rolled up to the door, and the 
footman after a needlessly loud summons, pre- 
sented Sir Richard Jones and Miss Jones* com- 
pliments, and begged to know how Mr. Thornley 
found himself? Adding, that if Mr. Thornley 
were not forbidden by the doctor to see stran- 
gers, Sir Richard and Miss Jones, would be 
happy to make their inquiries in person. 

There could be but one answer to this kind 
message; and accordingly, the old gentleman 
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with an ease and vigour rarely witnessed at his 
years, tripped down the carriage steps, and sup- 
porting his daughter on his arm, entered the 
apartment together. I presented them to my 
friends, whom I presented in return : the ladies 
curtsied, the gentlemen shook hands. Profuse 
in their inquiries, they had not learned the ad- 
ventures in which we had been engaged, nor 
the risks we had ran, till informed of them by 
the Walkers. " It was almost worth while,** 
observed Miss Jones, turning to Julia, ^^ to incur 
the danger to be so valiantly released from it.'* 
This was a simple and natural compliment, but 
it was said in such a way, and with such an 
arch expression of the eyes, as to call up all 
the colour in the poor girFs countenance. *^And 
doubtless. Sir,'* said she, turning to myself; 
** you felt very happy in being able to rescue so 
fair a young lady from the hands of the spoiler/* 
Miss Hastings, however, soon regained her 
equanimity, and sustained with maidenly com- 
posure, the roguish assaults of her brilliant 
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adversary. Miss Jones now proceeded to in- 
quire after my wounds, and hoped they were in 
a favourable way : here the old gentleman looked 
serious and compassionating ; but Mrs. Hast- 
ings simply rejoined that there was but one 
wound, now nearly healed. The young lady was 
happy to hear it, " but she had apprehended — " 
and here she laughed with a girlish glee, which 
her senior thought very indecorous — ** that there 
were several wounds ; and that some of them 
would prove difficult of cure. Those of the 
knights in ancient times were healed by their 
ladye loves, whose multifarious accomplish- 
ments included surgery among the rest; and 
it was refreshing to find a preux chevalier like 
Mr. Thornley, not less fortunately circum- 
stanced.^* 

Mrs. Hastings was somewhat mystified at 
this speech, but rejoined with equal gravity as 
before, that a surgeon, a very skillful person in 
his way, came frequently for the purpose of 
dressing Mr. Thornley's arm. " And does he,* 

VO-L. II. N 
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MntMiued our indefatigaMe tonoentor, '^eqpni&y 
tdhnimster te all Mr. Thoratey's hurts?*' To 
which question Mrs. Wilson^ not knowing ex- 
ttftly what it meant, remained silent. The old 
gentleman, who thou^t hunting the most sove- 
reign balm far all bodily ills, hoped I should 
be nble to ride after the hounds, which would 
soon put all lo rights. And both, after re- 
iterating kindest good wishes, took their leaye. 

There was that in Miss Jones's manner, whioh 
ri vetted Jalia's attention— 'something in that 
sprightly young lady's raillery which bespoke a 
meaning beyond the words. She was aware 
that I hud danced oftener than once with Miss 
Jones at the memorable ball ; and was further 
aware that I had paid her a morning call. Now 
she had come to see me ! 

It is not in the nature 'of things that a woman^ 
any more than a wan, should look on with in- 
(liflbrence when one young, amiable, handsome^ 
and accomplished, paj'^ attentiows to another 
whom she holds in esteem. There was therefore 
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-^pr was it therefore-- vain man, more than U8ual 
sQhcitude in Julia's manner and deportment that 
day at dinner. She several times said '^ Sir^*' 
when spoken to by her mother ; and ^^ M adam^'' 
when addressed by myself. Once indeed, when 
Mrs. Hastings required a little salt, JuUa handed 
a glass of water. ** Why, child/^ said her 
mother, ^^this visit has turned your little head. 
These Jones are no such great people after all ; 
1 have visited as good or better in my time.*' 
" Ah, mamma,'* rejoined Julia, " I was not think- 
ing about that.** " What was it then, my love, 
you were thinking about ?** But her daughter 
had relapsed into her revery ; or if she did hear, 
esteemed the question one which just then, 
involved no reply. 

Julia's demeanour wfls altered afresh. There 
was a loving earnestness in it, mixed with hesi- 
tation, and it might be distrust, which she had 
not previously displayed. I had been taking a 
turn in the garden, between which and the 
stttiog-rooni, there was a glass door that opened 

N 2 
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in the centre and descended to the floor. On 
entering^ this door happened to be ajar, and the 
soft slippers which Mrs. Hastings insisted that 
I should wear, apart from any wish or intention 
of my own, prevented my foot-fall from being 
heard. Julia was sitting with her face turned 
from me. I had conjectured that she was read- 
ing, perchance embroidering. Silently advancing 
I found she was unconsciously twisting and un- 
twisting a bit of riband round her finger. A 
tear, I could not be deceived, was trickling 
down her sweet soft countenance. She started 
as I approached. "Ah, Charles — Mr. Thorn- 
ley, is it you !*' hastily brushing away the tear- 
drop as she spoke. I took ,her hand in mine* 
I pressed it. I inquired in the tenderest ac- 
cents that nature had given me, the source 
of her disquietude. But there was no response, 
and tears still continued to gush between the 
long white fingers that covered her face. 

" Mr. Thornley/' she said, composing herself 
as she spoke, and rising with dignity while 
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she addressed me, *^ this should not be — this un- 
worthy weakness you should never have wit- 
nessed. Try only to forget it/' She was about 
to leave the apartment, when I interrupted her. 
"Julia !" she started. Now, if ever, I felt was 
the time. " Julia V^ I exclaimed, sinking on 
one knee, and taking her hand so that she could 
not well withdraw it, '* believe that I love, that 
I adore you. Would I have followed you year 
after year, from infancy to manhood —would I 
have perilled existence in your behalf had I not 
loved you ? You, who are alike the object of 
my waking thoughts and of my dreams : you, 
to whom this warm and burning heart is alone 
devoted : you, to whom, and of whom, it is my 
highest wish and aim, one day to aspire— to 
render myself worthy ?'^ 

Here, she would have disengaged herself and 
retired. Feelings too acute for utterance were 
struggling for mastery in her bosom. " Nay, 
now, Julia hear me — I shall not release this 
hand— from this posture I shall not rise, till 
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you yield me assurance that I am not preferring 
an idle suit, that I have not loved in vain.*' 

She looked at me, her countenance overflo^v^ 
ing 'with tenderness, her eyes with tears. I 
drew her towards me, and with involuntary im- 
pulse, pressed her to my heart, as with one long 
fervent kiss I sealed my confession on her lips. 
Henceforth, Julia's heart and mine beat in 
unison. There was never any disseverment or 
misunderstanding between us; and she loved 
me her life long as I loved her, and as fond man 
and woman alone can love. 

A paradise was now my portion. Julia, no 
longer coy or reserved, would sit beside me the 
livelong day, and communicate alike, her hopes, 
her fears, her longings, and her aspirations. I 
wrung from the darling girl's reluctant lips 
the dear confession which she could no longer 
withhold. Mrs. Hastings sanctioned her 
daughter s preference, and my happiness was 
without alloy. 

'^ I had supposed," said Mr. Aitkins, as he 
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called oDe day, '^judging from the report of the 
doctor^ that you would have been able to re- 
turn to Cambridge, aad resume your acad^en^ic 
exercises ere this; I am sorry to. find how- 
ever, that your arm is still in the sliog, and 
for aught I know, as far from recovery as ever/' 

" Sir/* replied Wriothesley, ** he is exerting 
-himself in another academy, different from that 
over which you preside, and in which he is 
likely to obtain great honours.'' 

The good kind man was somewhat puzzled ; 
for, although of lofly intellect, he was simple 
and confiding as a child ; but replied ^' that he 
was glad of it, and hoped to witness (nroofs of 
my proficiency. '* He was still more astounded 
however, when these plain remarks were re- 
ceived with a general burst of laughter, in 
whi<;h Perkins and Wriothesley joined. Miss 
Netterville only smiled : my Julia sat blushing 
and ashamed. 

"Come my dear," said Miss Nettervilfe, 
'* let us take a little walk in your nice garden. 
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and leave these naughty men to themselves/^ 
Mr. Aitkins pressed for an explanation-; but 
the laugh was set up afresh, so that he was 
obliged to desist. 

** Really gentlemen/' said he, after the ladies 
had withdrawn, ^^ this is the strangest conduct 
in a sick room I ever witnessed. I expected, 
if somewhat recovered, to find Mr. Thomley 
low and weak : I thought you would all be 
sufficiently impressed with his providential 
escape from the great risks to which he was 
subjected.'* 

"So we are sir,** said Wriothesley, who 
when an opportunity offered, liked a little bit 
of innocent banter ; ^' but persons after excessive 
loss of blood, are sometimes affected with a 
sort of lipothymia, I think the doctors call it, 
which requires their spirits to be kept up, and 
for which Thornley is actually indulging a 
course of restoratives.*' This new effusion 
seemed to tickle his fancy so much, that he 
burst into an immoderate fit of laughter in 
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which Perkins again joined. As for Mr. Ait- 
kins^ he sat silent and scandalised at these 
outrageous demonstrations of uncalled-for 
mirth. 

"Sir," I resumed, "your interference here 
is urgently called for, else these young men will 
be the death of me. Day and daily they come 
here; and besides indulging in excessive 
laughter themselves, do not hesitate to point 
it against me. Mrs. Hastings, I fear, is often 
astonished ; and her daughter, I think, scruples 
whether she will enter the room where they 
are. I have had serious thoughts of applying 
to a certain Squire Jones for an interdict 
against the one ; and at a village named " — 
Here Perkins looked at me with such. a face of 
wistful entreaty, that I desisted. His features 
quivered ; and stooping over me, as if to ask 
some trivial question, the scalding tear-drop 
fell on my hand 1 Ah, that sensitive, loving, 
/fervid heart, I never half deserved the affection, 
the friendship which it lavished on me. Al- 
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most too pure, too good for earth, it has ftow 
had long communion with the spiritual exist- 
ences of a higher and more perfect sphere, 

Mr. Aitkins and Miss Netterville left us 
together. " I do not understand all your ways 
young men," he said before he left us, "be- 
cause I am no longer young myself I suppose" 
— here, a soft look from Miss Netterville de- 
precated the assertion ; " but I love you all, 
and as you know, would do anything in the 
world to promote your happiness. Farewell, 
my dear boy, we shall soon return to see you 
again." Perkins went with them. Indeed, 
they had come to entertain an extraordinary 
degree of regard for him. Mr. Aitkins had 
partly penetrated into the secret of his cha- 
racter ; but Miss Netterville with womanly in- 
tuition, had seen into it at once, and appre- 
ciated it accordingly. He had never been 
more perfectly at home than with her. A little 
apartment full of the books which he loved, 
and opening into an ivied nook, where if there 
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was any sun at all, it was sure to shine, and 
the birds to sing, was placed at his disposal . 
Here he sat and was never intruded on ; but 
when he chose to leave it, the little party as- 
sembled about the parlour hearth, gave him 
the friendliest welcome. He further received 
from Miss Netterville, who bestowed them with- 
out hesitation, those refined attentions, which, 
unless by a mother, are rarely bestowed, and 
which else he had hardly known. 

After they went away, Wriothesley con- 
tinued to sit beside me. " Well '* said he, " I 
don't very well understand Ned Perkins, yet, 
I love him in my soul, and would defend him, 
were it needful, at the risk of my life. Who 
indeed, could know and be impressed with his 
character, and fail to love him ? Now, in some 
things he is soft as a girl, while in others, he 
is brave as a lion. I had the greatest difficulty 
in the afiair of the heath, to prevent him from 
getting before me, and attacking the whole body 
of your ruffianly assailants single-banded. I 
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have been in two or three sharp brushes in my 
time, but shoot me if I ever witnessed greater 
determination ; I was almost ashamed of myself 
in the comparison." 

"And how are you getting on here,'^ ex- 
claimed the vivacious and versatile youth ; ^' I 
hope you see your way clearly, and that no 
ugly draw-backs in the shape of surly aunts 
and uncles, or impracticable mammas and papas, 
oppose themselves?" After I had assured him that 
my prospects were as fair as 1 had any reason 
to expect, and that no insuperable obstacles, so 
far as I could discern, interfered with the final 
fulfilment of my hopes ; he proceeded to speak 
of that which was nearest his own heart. *^ For 
all so gay and hearty as I seem Thornley ''— and 
assuredly, he was as nice and merry a looking 
young fellow, as ever donned a captain's jacket 
at the age of twenty — " I am miserable. If that 
little gipsy can^t be induced to look upon me 
with more favourable eyes, I am determined to 
shoot myself the first convenient opportunity. 
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When I do happen to meet her, a saucy toss 
of the head is all which, for the most part, she 
vouchsafes to accord me ; or if I do get a word 
thrown at me, there is always such a covert jeer 
in it, that it makes my flesh creep. Yet, for 
the life of me, I dare not be angry ; her dia- 
mond black eyes emit such sparks — there is 
such a saucy smile about her lips — in a word, 
she is so handsome, so captivating, that my 
heart melts within me when I look at her. Oh, 
Thornley, what would you have me do?" 

His case I admitted, was a hard one, but not 
so desperate as he seemed to think. The sex 
often take a pleasure in tantalizing, even where 
they entertain most regard. Under any cir- 
cumstances, it would not do to turn craven. 
** If ever you relinquish your suit, your fate 
is decreed. Do you really expect,*' I said, 
turning round, and looking full in his face — ; 
** Do you really expect that the young lady will 
come and woo you ? Summon to your aid a 
little of that courage which has stood you in 
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good stead on more serious occasions, and all 
will turn out well." 

** Ah, my dear Thornley, it is easy to talk — 
I have stormed a battery before now, without 
quailing ; but when I attempt to address Emily 
Jones, my heart leaps into my throat. Shoot 
me, if I don't think she likes you; and only 
that your preference for another is so decided, 
I should feel jealous, I can tell you." 

Thus passed an hour and more, this poor 
youth chatting the while, over his hopes, his 
fears, and his expectations. The dinner-bell 
rang, and I hoped that he would not leave us. 
He started at the announcement — had no idea it 
was so late, but frankly consented to remain, so 
that we formed a partie quarrSe at dinner. The 
ladies sat on opposite sides, the gentlemen did 
the same. As I could not venture on using 
my arm, I was indebted for little attentions to 
my fair neighbours. 

**I wish my arm were broken,'* said Wriothes- 
ley. " That is a very strange wish,'* rejoined 
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Mrs. Hastings. ^^Not so strange, Madam,'' 
I obsenred ; " if jou were aware of the motives 
which prompt the declaration. He merely 
wishes to place himself under the care of a 
certain Doctor Jones, of whose skill he enter- 
tains so high an opinion, that he would incur 
this little accident simply, in order to afford the 
aforesaid doctor an opportunity of displaying 
his skill/' Mrs. Hastings thought the explana- 
tion more strange than the remark which had 
called it forth. Even ray Julia appeared sur- 
prised ; but her mother having retired a little, 
to give directions touching the preparation of 
some culinary dainty, I cleared up the real cha- 
racter of the reputed doctor. 

" Oh, Miss Hastings," said Wriothesley : " if 
you have ever known the pangs of love —I will 
not say unrequited love — if you possess any 
influence with this flinty-hearted beauty, may 
I implore your intercession?*' Julia amid 
smiles and blushes, replied — that she knew little 
of Miss Jones, but would be happy if an oppor- 
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tunity offered, to say a word in his behalf. 
The captain was beginning an eloquent exor- 
dium, when the amazed Mrs. Hastings, who, 
owing to its loud utterance, had heard some- 
thing of the preceding speech, entered, and 
for the moment, put a stop to his further 
effusions. 

The afternoon was spent in the same manner 
as the forenoon. Wriothesley, unless when 
sighing and lamenting over bis own mishaps, 
was continually roasting me, or uttering little 
inuendoes, which, from the sweet confusion 
they excited, were better understood than 
some who heard them cared to acknowledge. 
At length, he took his leave, much to the relief 
of poor Mrs. Hastings, who, I suspect, had 
begun to entertain suspicions not very favor- 
able to his intellectual sanity, Julia however, 
for reasons of her own, was much more tolerant 
of his eccentricities. She thought the poor 
gentleman greatly to be pitied ; and that Miss 
Jones, as he had represented, was indeed very 
cruel. 
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Next day, it so fell out that no visiters arrived, 
and I had the whole day for uninterrupted con- 
verse with my Julia. We sat side by side, 
saying those sweet things and feeling others 
still sweeter, the appanage of lovers of every 
age and clime. I sometimes, unforbidden, took 
ringlets of her clustering hair, which covered a 
neck like the driven snow, and raised the frag- 
rant mass to my lips ; and sometimes also, I 
kissed those soft hands, liberties that were not 
always resented. Yet once Mrs. Hastings came 
in, when the gorgeous red forthwith mantled 
over my Julia's face and bosom. And there I 
sat, her fingers clasped in mine, and looking 
raptures, for which words were never coined, 
into her eyes. 

Sometimes her mother gazed with troubled 
eye, as if dire imaginings were about to return ; 
but anon, the cloud passed away, and she was 
all benignity as before. " Ah, my children,'' 
she more than once exclaimed, ** may the Al- 
mighty bless and preserve you, and avert from 
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your youDg heMts the cares and troubles which 
I have known.*' Occasionally she seemed lost in 
revery ; and occasionally she thought aloud, her 
dropping words bearing reference to times and 
scenes long gone by. She loved her child sur-^ 
passingly ; and however much her brow might 
be overcast, she never regarded her daughter, 
but that it cleared up and changed into an as- 
pect indicative of serenity and joy. Who in- 
deed, whether friend or stranger, could see 
Julia without being moved ? The grace, the 
charm, and the inexpressible beauty of the fully 
developed woman were now imbodied in face 
and form. Those soft features and expressive 
outlines were never moulded to any emotion 
save joy or sadness, and that blessed sentiment 
which it had been my surpassing privilege to 
awaken, as it would be my duty and my happi- 
ness to cherish all my life long. Years have 
passed away, but they have not obliterated the 
deep impression which that form and figure 
traced so ineffaceably in my heart. 
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If there were a virtue beyond another which 
adorned my Julia, it was her matchless candour. 
No eyes, no countenance ever spoke more -elo- 
quently the emotions of the heart or the convic- 
tions of the understanding, than did hers. Could 
I always have witnessed their varying play, 
words had not been needed to declare what she 
thought and felt. There was indeed, a window 
in her soul ; and you looked into the unsullied 
depths, as you might look into the watery dia- 
mond without meeting cloud or stain* There 
never was a creature who uith all the graces 
and attraction of a young and lovely woman, 
more perfectly recalled the ideas which we form 
of the beings of another and a better sphere. 

We had one day been adverting to Wrio- 
thealey. The youth, notwithstanding his seem* 
ing gaiety, was overwhelmed with impetuous 
passion. The lady whose wit and charms were 
enough, if exerted for that purpose, to drive any 
ordinary person mad, had gained unbounded 
power over the young soldier. She could not 
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be unaware of the influence which she exerted ; 
but if she experienced any emotion in return^ 
took especial care not to evince it. 

Julia never heard Miss Jones's name without 
some degree of agitation, though latterly, she 
had become much more tranquil in this respect. 
At length, I resolved to settle the point 
for ever. "Julia," I said, "you were surely 
not jealous of this mad-cap beauty ?" " Jea- 
lousy, my Charles, is a sentiment which I have 
never experienced, and which I have no right 
to entertain ; but I was unhappy. A worthier 
object, I thought, enjoyed your preference ; and 
a sense of my own inferiority made me sick at 
heart.' "Julia, dearest Julia, I never loved 
woman but you ; no other image was ever 
graven on my soul/* " Then, you did not care 
for Miss Jones after all ?*' " No, dearest, I 
swear it, never!" A look of exultation now 
shot across her brow. " Yes, I thought — I felt 
it must be so/* Liquid glances beamed from 
her eyes. She fell on my bosom, her arms en- 
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circled my neck — and soft kisses smote my lips. 

• I knew not where I was : but when the ecstasy 
was over, I felt that I had enjoyed the greatest 
happiness which earth could bestow. 

Let it not be supposed that these delights 
however, formed the only staple of our inter- 
course. We read and talked together. The 
best writers of our language, prose and verse, 
were laid under contribution. We took up a 
volume and read alternately aloud, pausing oc- 
casionally, to make or to hear remarks. My 
book knowledge was not perhaps very conside- 
rable ; but Perkins and Miss Netterville were 
at hand to supply any deficiencies. Julia read, 
and with a full, soft, rich, melodious voice, oc- 
casionally rehearsed passages from her favourite 
authors. Her desire for information, now fully 
awakened, was not easily satisfied; Perkins, 
Miss Netterville, and myself, were all laid under 
contribution. She shared my esteem for Per- 

. kins, and looked upon him with the regard 
which a sister might bestow. Perkins recipro- 
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cated these sentuiieiiits ; and if his fine featmtes 
became 'mere anixnaited when ahe approached, it 
was mtrdy the natural infloeBce of empessing 
goodness and beauty fMn the isasoeptihle heart 
of youth. 

Julia however, was not nsare desurous to ask 
qt«estions, than Perkins was to answer ihraa. 
At such thnes, his manner became mcne excited 
and impressive — bis eyes glanced ^re, aod elo- 
quence flowed from his tongue. '* And what 
grounds have you/' she one day addressed him 
at the close of a long and animated conversation 
in which we had all borne our part— ''what 
grounds ha\'e you from the assurances of nature 
— or so far as the Deity has revealed himself in 
his works— of the continuance of ^rtnr existe&ce 
heresfter and for ever?*' 

" Have we not hopes, wishes, desires, aspirsr- 
tions,*' he exclaimed, ** after immortality ? Are 
not such incessantly generated in us by the 
spectacle of God's wonderful works — the con- 
viction of his matchless power? Are not all 



tbiiigs pregnant with tvansition and cban]^ ? 
The little seed, minulte mad unimportant to ap- 
peovanee though it be, planted in the soil, be- 
coiBea 41 lafty tree; the 6hap«tei» egg is 
converted isato the plunwed bird ; the crawling 
caterpillar into the goi^eous butterfly. Are 
not miitationa endlesa, infinite, momentarily 
going on in all we witness around us — in bird, 
beast, insect, and flower, from a lower to a 
hi^er grade of being, alike displaying the hand 
of Almighty power, and crying out the glorious 
truth— would that all should profit by it — that 
we are immortal ? 

" I beUeve that we shall live for ever, because 
it is the song of ages — the untiring theme of 
priest, poet, philosopher, and savage, from 
hoariest antiquity. I believe it, because it is at 
once the anticipation of the wise and good— the 
solace of the miserable. I believe it, in a word'' 
— and crossing his clasped hands on his breast, 
as he looked up with his pale, mind -illumined 
features, and an eye glancing as if it would 
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pierce the secrets of futurity— '* I believe it be- 
cause infinitely conformable to all we know of 
God; the great — the mighty — the invincible 
— the merciful — the just — ^the good — the wise !*' 

These words, pronounced with passionate 
emotion and a clear thrilling voice lapsing into 
one of almost feminine tenderness, affected us 
almost to tears. It seemed as if he had 
spoken with seraph tongue from heaven ; and 
the consoling truth to which he had given such 
vivid utterance, became kindled in the hearts 
of us all. 

'* I have answered your question lady/* he 
said, turning to Julia, taking her gloved hand and 
raising a finger to his lips — '^ yet not answered 
it either— for who could answer — who, among, 
mortals, could do fitting justice to that question ? 
If I have spoken, it has been to give faint ex- 
pression to the desires, the aspirations of a 
multitude of my fellows ; but I cannot say all I 
think, or almost in any wise, give expression to 
what I feel.'* 
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" Perkins— dear Perkins/' 1 exclaimed — " my 
friend^ my life, you are unwell.'' In truth, his 
colour, faint as it was, had vanished while he 
spoke ; and though a smile hovered about his 
pale thin Ups, his strength had wholly failed, 
and he would have sunk on the floor had I not 
caught him in my arms and borne him to a 
couch. 

We all felt extreme concern ; Julia wept ; 
Aitkins was distressed; but Miss Netterville, 
although much agitated, retained more self- 
possession than any of us, and hastened to 
procure the needful restoratives. She implored 
us to stand aside ; opened the casement, un- 
did his stock ; fanned his paUid features, and 
sprinkled them with water. *^ It would to me,'' 
she said, ''prove a matter of infinite regret, 
were anything to ail this noble youth ; I love 
him as a brother ; " — she was going to say 
a son, but she was unmarried, childless — a 
blush told the rest. 

We began to be seriously alarmed, as Per- 
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kins remained several minutes in this condition, 
which to our excited apprehensions, seemed 
hours. The smile, however, never left his 
features — ^in truth, he seemed more in a species 
of trance than an ordinary fainting-fit. At 
length, a long-drawn sigh ensued ^ he opened 
his eyes ; gazed at us as we stood around, and 
with unfaltering accents said : — '* Dear fiiends, 
I thought in my inexperience, that the bitterness 
of death was over ; but, ah me, I fear it is 
not so easy to die. Yet, when that sad hour 
comes, may I be surrounded by those dear 
faces which render death but a passing pang. 
Sutfering there was none : it seemed as if soul 
and body had parted, or as if I were experi- 
encing some delicious dream. Methought I 
had expanded into a glory of light ; I felt nei- 
ther ache nor pain : bodily incumbrances were 
at an end. I knew as if by intuition, the 
wise and good beings by whom I was sur- 
rounded, drank in the glowing sentiments 
which they desired to impart, without the in- 
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tervention of words. Gradually, however, every- 
thing became cloudy and indistinct, and I 
wakened to find myself in this nether world 
and with you/' 

In a short time, his spirits raUied, but it 
was clear to all, that Perkins was an altered 
man ; that his strength had greatly declined — 
in a word, that he was no longer the same. 

"I fear," said Miss Netterville, "that he 
studies late. Not long since, we were retiring 
for the night, when our young friend desired 
the person who waited on him, to leave fresh 
candles in the library, as he proposed to read a 
little, ere he went to sleep. In a short time 
everything was buried in silence and obscurity, 
but as I slept and wakened, I thought I 
heard at intervals, a measured tread, and the 
voice of one who declaimed on some secret 
theme. Returning for the purpose of arrang- 
ing the apartment in the morning, the young 
woman was surprised to find our truant student 
in the attitude of deep meditation, open books 

o 2 
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beside him, and candles burnt to the socket. 
Nay, now don't deny it, she continued, as Per- 
kins looked round with a face of deprecation 
and entreaty. Henceforth I shall see you, as a 
mother does afroward child, to your couch ; and 
shall further debar you from book and candle, 
till you learn to confine your meditations not to 
the hours which nature has granted for the re- 
storation of the firame, but to those which 
reason and experience dictate during the bright 
and living day." 

We surrounded Perkins ; we besought him 
for the love he bore us, to relinquish the bane- 
ful, the pernicious practice of night study. 
Although naturally far from strong, with care 
and attention, he would probably have enjoyed 
ordinary health during the usual term ; but he 
had indulged in the life-consuming habit, to 
such extent, as to impair his. constitution, and 
as there was every reason to believe, to shorten 
his days. 

Laughing, he promised everything — made 
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every concession. " After all,'* said he, " where 
is the great harm ; I am not the only student 
who has sat up at night?*' Indeed, Perkins 
had taken up a notion, that by means of a 
sparing regimen and determined will, the 
hours of rest might be very much diminished. 
This, though conditionally true, was quite erro- 
neous to the extent to which he carried it. 
Excessive study and the demands of the human 
frame — considerable at all times, but more 
especially in youth, rendered a greater amount 
of reparation necessary than what he was dis- 
posed to allow for the purpose. 

Now, one of the happiest periods of my ex- 
istence, was about to draw to a close. My arm, 
if it had not regained its former strength, 
was much improved ; and although at the cost 
of an occasional pang, I was able to employ it 
for ordinary purposes. One of the first uses 
I made of it was to ride on horseback ; and to 
the healthful and exhilarating exercise, I owed 
my more speedy restoration. I had previously. 
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indeed so soon as I could hold a pen^ written 
to my dear uncle. He had been incessant in 
his inquiries ; and nothing but reiterated assu- 
rances of amendment, prevented his coming in 
person to see me. 

^^ My dear nephew and adopted son,'" he one 
day wrote to me, ''while I deplore the accident 
which thou didst encounter, and the peril which 
thou hast run, I am comforted and consoled 
by the prospect of thy returning health. 
Anxious to see and embrace thee as I am, I 
would not have thee risk thy safe return a mo- 
ment sooner than prudence and the advice of 
thy medical attendant justify. 

'' Thou hast done at thy age, exactly as I 
would once have done myself. I am rejoiced 
that thou hast regained the object of thy youth- 
ful preference. In the love which thou dost 
manifest for her, and in the glowing terms 
in which thou dost imbody her charms, I 
trust I witness the earnest of enduring hap- 
piness. 
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" Well do I remember thy little playmate 
— her sunny looks and gladsome smile; and 
doubt not she is all thy fancy has depicted and 
thy words portrayed. Be assured, my home, 
my all, is. at thy disposal, so far as it avails to 
render thee happy or facilitate the completion 
of thy wishes. In thy sweet wife, I should only 
see another child — another object of love 
— another tie to life and happiness.^" 

I shewed this letter to Julia — my own Julia, 
and entreated her to peruse it; to which, as 
with the instinctive perceptions of a woman 
who had intuition of its contents, she reluctantly 
consented. At first, her eyes glistened brighter 
and brighter at the manifestations of my uncle's 
kindness ; then, her features flushed, her neck 
and bosom became sufiused, and she put aside 
the letter, hiding her burning face in her 
hands. 

"Ah, shame upon you Charles,'* she at length 
exclaimed, ^^^to make me read such a letter; you 
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are a bold naughty man^ I shall speak to you 
no more/' But her looks belied her words ; 
and I experienced no insuperable difficulty in 
obtaining her forgiveness. 

At length, the ^dreaded moment arrived ; I 
bade a reluctant adieu to Mr. Aitkins and Miss 
Netterville, renewing our expressions of mutual 
regard and hopes of speedy reunion. ^^ Ah/' 
said Miss Netterville, " I know you will return ; 
a stronger bond than any which mere friendship 
can entwine, ensures it. With Julia I had the 
grace of a private interview. I assured her a 
thousand and a thousand times, with all the 
fervour of a fond and loving heart, that my life 
was bound up in hers ; that she possessed my 
deep and changeless aflfection for ever. *^ And, 
do you— dearest Julia, j own you love your 
Charles — have you one word to say that will 
thrill through his heart, after that dear dear 
countenance which he cannot exist without, 
ceases for a time, to gladden his eyes — do you 
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nr love me ?" *' I do Charles,*' was faintly whis- 

^ pered with tremulous sighing lips, and eyes 

k that spoke through tears. And while my heart 
beat against her bosom, as hers throbbed 

I responsively on mine, I pressed her unresisting 

I lips, and bade her a fond adieu. 

I 
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